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PREFACE 


It  was  suggested  to  the  Author  of  the  following  Observa- 
tions, that  a short  Treatise,  which  should  contain,  within 
a narrow  compass,  some  rules  and  directions  for  regula- 
ting the  practice  of  Cold  and  Warm  Bathing,  would  be 
acceptable  and  useful  to  the  public.  With  this  view  the 
following  Treatise  was  drawn  up  j in  which  will  be  found 
compressed  all  the  material  information  on  this  subject 
which  has  been  detailed  in  larger  volumes,  or  scattered  iu 
different  works. 

It  appeared  that  a system  of  bare  rules,  without  stating 
the  grounds  on  which  they  are  founded,  would  have  been 
to  some  less  interesting,  and  to  others  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. Hence  it  seemed  necessary  to  enter  into  a wider 
field  of  discussion.  Nothing,  however,  it  is  apprehended, 
has  been  advanced  relative  to  the  animal  economy,  which 
the  intelligent  reader  will  be  at  a loss  to  understand. 

On  some  points  the  Author  has  ventured  to  express  a 
very  different  opinion  from  what  is  entertained  by  writers 
on  bathing  ; and  one  which  is  directly  contrary  to  a verj 
prevalent  practice.  This  refers  particularly  to  wetting  the 
head  ; a practice  which  he  has  found,  from  long  experience 
on  his  own  person,  and  from  the  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  others,  not  only  unnecessaiy,  but  in  many  instances 
prejudicial. 

In  the  course  of  a transient  visit  to  Portobello,  after 
9pme  years  absence,  the  Author  was  struck  with  the  re- 
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markable  changes  which  had  taken  place,  and  the  rapid 
and  extensive  improvements  which  every  where  met  his 
view  j but  he  was  peculiarly  gratified  with  the  progress 
of  the  establishment  for  bathing,  which,  under  the  ex- 
cellent regulations  by  which  it  is  conducted,  promises  to 
be  of  such  essential  benefit  in  promoting  health  and  com- 
fort. This  led  to  the  account  of  the  institution,  and  the 
short  history  of  Portobello  in  the  Appendix. 

It  was  once  intended  to  have  mentioned  some  of  the  cures 
which  have  been  effected  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 
Some  of  these  have  been  not  a little  remarkable.  But  this 
' would  have  savoured  so  much  of  quackery,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  Author,  and 
he  believes  not  more  so  to  the  Subscribers  and  Mana- 
gers, who,  as  well  as  himself,  he  is  persuaded,  wish  the 
|)rosperIty  of  the  institution  to  be  founded  only  on  its  real 
Utility. 


A 


TREATISE 

ON 

COLD  AND  WARM  BATHING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T HE  practice  of  bathing,  either  as  a remedy  in  disease, 
or  as  a luxury,  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  all  ages.  A- 
mong  ruder  nations,  and  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
earth,  the  cold  bath  has  been  more  generally  employed; 
but  in  more  temperate  climates,  and  in  the  progress  of  re- 
finement and  luxury,  a feeble  and  enervated  people,  ha- 
ving experienced  its  grateful  and  invigorating  effects,  in- 
dulge more  freely  in  warm  bathing.  And  thus  it  appears, 
that  in  later  times,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  became  a 
principal  'gratification  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  magnificent  ruins,  which  have  re- 
sisted the  waste  of  ages,  and  which  mark  the  grandeur 
and  extent  of  the  establishments  which  were  erected  a- 
mong  the  latter  people,  chiefly  by  rulers  who  sought  po- 
pular applause,  afford  a striking  testimony  how  much 
this  luxury  prevailed  in  the  degenerate  times  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Bathing,  with  a view  probably  to  its  detersive  effects, 
or  as  it  contributes,  by  promoting  cleanliness,  to  the  health 
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of  the  body,  has  been  recommended  in  some  countries  by 
legislators  and  founders  of  peculiar  systems  of  faith,  and 
has  thus  assumed  something  of  the  form  of  a religious 
ceremony  ; and  hence  its  observance  at  stated  times  has 
obtained  a place  in  the  code  of  duties  prescribed  to  some 
of  the  eastern  nations.  , 

The  very  general  practice  of  bathing  which  pre- 
vails among  all  ranks  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
shows  that  the  benefits  which  are  derived  from  it  are 
held  In  no  small  degree  of  estimation.  The  young  and 
the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  exhausted  and  the  fee- 
ble, retire  annually  from  the  fatigues  and  business  of  the 
crowded  city,  to  seek  new  vigour  and  refreshment  on  the 
shores,  and  at  the  watering  places  of  the  kingdom.  This 
practice,  which  every  returning  season  sees  on  the  in- 
crease, can  scarcely  be  supposed,  as  has  been  sometimes 
alleged,  to  be  merely  an  amusement,  or  affording  only  a 
variety  of  scene  and  a change  of  society  : its  more  gene- 
ral prevalence  and  continuance  are  certain  proofs  of  some 
real  benefits  which  attend  it,  otherwise  the  tide  of  fashion 
would  ere  now  have  turned  into  some  other  channel,  and 
the  practice  itself  would  have  long  ago  been  neglected  and 
disused. 

Bathing,  then,  from  the  practice  having  prevailed  in 
all  ages,  and  from  its  use  being  so  generally  resorted  to  in 
this  kingdom,  must  assuredly  be  of  extensive  utility.  It 
must  therefore  be  an  important  investigation  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  real  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  prac- 
tice of  bathing ; and  to  know  what  rules  should  be 
observ'ed  to  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  benefits. 
Tiiese  topics  constitute  the  objects  of  inquiry  in  the  fol- 
lowing observ’ationS ; In  which  it  is  proposed,  first,  to  con- 
sider the  nature  and  use  of  COLD  BATHING  ; and,  second- 
Iv,  to  treat  of  JVAR3I  BATHING, 


CHAP.  I. 


OF  COLD  BATHING?. 


The  external  application  of  cold  water  to  the  body,  or 
Cold  bathing,  were  it  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  investigation,  might  be  considered  in  two 
points  of  view  ; either  with  regard  to  the  detersive  proper- 
ties of  the  water,  in  removing  from  the  surface  of  the  bo- 
dy the  impurities  from  the  secreted  matters,  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  skin,  might  be  prejudicial  to  its' 
j)r6pef  action  and  to  the  health  of  the  system  ; or  with  re- 
gard to  the  eifects  of  cold  from  the  temporary  diminution 
of  the  heat  of  the  body,  uniformly  exposed  by  immersion 
to  a colder  mediurh.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  utility 
bf  cold  bathing  may  consist  in  producing  both  these  be- 
neficial effects.  But  the  present  observations  are  too  li- 
rhited  to  admit  of  the  discrimination  of  these  advantages 
being  pursued. 

Some  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  value  of  cold 
bathing  in  contributing  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
body,  if  it  be  considered  how  much  these  beneficial  ends 
are  attained  by  a partial  application  of  cold  water  in  ba- 
thing or  washing  the  face,  hands,  or  feet ; and  how  great- 
ly the  whole  frame  is  refreshed  and  invigorated  even  by 
this  treatment  of  the  extremities.  The  daily  and  univer- 
sal practice  of  this  partial  system  of  bathing,  is  a suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  benefits  derived  from  it. 

But,  avoiding  all  minuteness  of  investigation,  and  as 
much  as  possible  every  thing  like  physiological  discus- 
sion, the  remarks  which  follow,  will  be  limited  to  points 
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of  practical  utility,  and  will  be  employed  in  laying  down 
directions  for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  cold  bath.  With 
this  in  view,  what  is  briefly  to  be  offered  may  be  arranged 
under  the  four  following  heads..  1.  The  proper  time  for 
bathing;  2.  The  state  of  the  body  when  bathing  should 
be  employed  ; 3.  The  mode  of  bathing  ; and,  4.  The  dis- 
eases in  which  bathing  may  be  useful. 

Sect.  l.  Of  the  Proper  Time  for  using  the  CoLD  BATH* 

Of  those  who  have  recommended  cold  bathing,  some 
propose  that  it  should  be  employed  early  in  the  morning, 
while  others  are  strenuous  advocates  for  delaying  it  till  af- 
ter mid-day.  It  maybe  observed,  in  general,  that  the  pro- 
per time  for  bathing  must  depend  on  many  circumstances^  ^ 
all  of  which  ought  to  be  fully  considered  before  any  pre- 
cise rule  can  be  given  on  this  point.  In  sea-bathing,  in 
many  cases,  the  time  is  unavoidably  in  a great  measure 
regulated  by  the  time  of  the  tide  ; but  in  other  situations, 
and  where  the  opportunity  of  artificial  baths  may  be  had, 
the  time  which  shall  be  deemed  most  suitable  may  be  ea- 
sily determined. 

In  different  situations  of  the- tide,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  temperature  of  sea-water  considerably  varies. 
When  it  is  high  water  about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  it  has  been  found  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  ten  or  twelve  degrees  higher  than  what  is  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer  at  the  time  of  low  water,  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea  admits  only  of  variation  in 
the  time  of  calm  weather.  The  agitation  of  the  waters  in 
a storm  diminishes  greatly  the  general  temperature  of  the 
sea  ; for  then  the  deeper  water,  which  previously  remain- 
ejl  undisturbed,  and  at  a distance  from  the  influence  of  the 


sun,  is  mixed  with  that  at  the  surface  ; and  thus  a unifor- 
mity of  temperature  is  produced.  But'  during  the  warm 
season  of  the  year,  and  on  a sandy  beach,  this  variation  of 
temperature  is  quite  perceptible  ; for  it  is  found  that  sand 
not  only  absorbs,  but  also  gives  out  heat  with  more  faci- 
lity than  a gravelly  or  rocky  bottom. 

To  the  strong  and  healthy,  it  is  of  no  great  import  to 
observe  precautions  with  regard  to  the  time  of  bathing, 
with  the  view  of  enjoying  a few  degrees  higher  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  ; but  it  is  otherwise  with  those  who  ex- 
pect the  vigour  of  an  enfeebled  constitution  renewed  by 
the  use  of  the  cold  bath.  To  them,  therefore,  it  must  be 
a piece  of  essential  information  to  be  told,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  a flowing  tide  about  mid-day,  or  within  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  is  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  de- 
grees higher  than  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  morning. 

Early  bathing  is  recommended  by  some,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  body  being  exposed  to  a cold  medium, 
while  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  a full  meal,  disturbs  and 
retards  the  process  of  digestion,  which  requires  the  heat 
of  the  body  to  be  kept  up  to  the  same  uniform  degree. 
But  although  it  seems  improper,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
might  be  attended  with  hurtful  consequences,  to  immerse 
the  body,  with  a full  stomach,  in  water  far  below  its  own 
temperature,  this  can  never  be  urged  in  support  of  the 
practice  of  bathing  immediately  on  leaving  bed,  or  at  an 
early  hour  in  tfle  morning.  Persons  of  a feeble  consti- 
tution, who  bathe  in  the  open  sea,  will  do  well  to  consider, 
not  only  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  sea  between 
the  morning  and  mid-day,  in  particular  circumstances 
alluded  to  above,  but  also  the  difference  of  temperature 
of  the  air  at  these  different  periods,  and  thus  regulate  the 
time  accordingly. 

It  may  b^  observed,  in  general,  that  as  the  air  and  the 


water  are  inferior  In  temperature  in  the  morning  to  what 
they  are  at  noon,  and  as  the  body  itself,  from  having  had 
no  exercise,  and  from  the  want  of  food,  has  not  acquired 
the  proper  degree  of  heat,  and  may  not  be  in  that  condition 
which  will  be  afterwards  i)ointed  out,  early  bathing  should 
be  cautiously  practised.  This  observation,  however,  is  in- 
applicable to  the  use  of  the  artificial  cold  bath  at  an  early 
hour  ; for  there  the  temperature  both  of  the  air  and  water 
is  nearly  the  same  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

Bathing  in  cold  water,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, should  be  carefully  avoided  by  those  who  have  been 
previously  subjected  to  severe  fatigue,  while  the  body  is 
yet  in  an  exhausted  or  debilitated  state  ; and  it  should  be 
equally  avoided  by  those  who  have  indulged  in  any  ex- 
cess or  intemperance,  and  before  these  effects  have  gone 
off.  If  the  cold  bath  is  to  be  employed  in  such  cases, 
mid- day,  when  the  air  and  water  have  reached  their 
highest  temperature,  Avill  be  the  most  proper  time  for 
using  it.  Here  it  may  be  added,  that  the  practice  of  re- 
turning to  bed,  after  bathing  in  the  morning,  is  hurtful. 
,This  is  not  unusual  with  children  ; but  profuse  perspira- 
tion is  the  natural  consequence  ; the  debilitating  effects  of 
which  more  than  counteract  the  invigorating  effects  of  the 
cold  bath. 

The  use  of  the  cold  bath  in  the  evening,  when  the  body 
lias  been  exposed  to  exertion  during  the  day,  and  is  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  especially  by  those  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  living  generously  and  full,  will,  in  general, 
be  found  to  be  prejudicial.  If  the  healthy  and  the  vi- 
gorous enjoy,  after  the  cold  bath  in  the  evening,  undis- 
turbed repose  during  the  night,  the  use  of  it  may  be  con- 
tinued ; but  if  copious  perspiration  in  the  night  shall  b^ 
the  consequence  of  evening  bathing,  the  practice  ought  t^) 
rplinquished. 
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SfiCT.  C.  Of  the  Prevlotis  Condition  of  the  Body  prop et* 
for  Cold  Bathing. 

The  use  of  the  cold  bath  has  been,  in  some  cases,  fol- 
lowed with  much  benefit;  while  in  similar,  or  in  the 
same  cases,  and  apparently  in  the  same  circumstances,  it 
has  at  other  times  failed  of  producing  any  salutary  effects; 
or  rather,  on  the  contrary,  these  effects  have  been  injuri- 
ous. One  thing,  by  which  this  difference  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  has  probably  been  overlooked.  This  is  the 
previous  state  of  the  body  with  regard  to  temperature  and 
exertion.  If  the  body  have  been  exposed  to  severe  exer- 
cise, and  if  this  be  followed  by  lassitude,  debility,  and 
reduced  temperature.  Immersion  in  cold  water  will  most 
assuredly  produce  very  different  effects  from  what  may 
be  expected  from  it  when  the  body  is  in  the  full  vigour 
of  health,  and  its  natural  heat  is  undiminished.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added,  that  the  consequences  of  inattention  to 
the  previous  condition  cf  the  body,  will  be  still  m.ore 
hurtful  in  proportion  to  the  debility  and  delicacy  of  the 
constitution.  From  all  this,  therefore,  it  follows,  tliat  the 
state  of  the  body,  before  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  of  the  most  essential  importance  ; and 
the  more  so,  as  a practice  in  cold  bathing,  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  is  now  to  be  recommended,  and  founded  on 
erroneous  opinions  of  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy, 
is  far  from  being  uncommon. 

Excepting  by  those  whose  professional  pursuits  require 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  or  by  those 
who  are  led  by  curiosity  to  study  the  same  subject,  it 
would  scarcely  be  suspected  that  the  variations  of  teni- 
|)eratpre  of  the  human  body,  iri  the  full  vigour  of  health. 
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and  in  the  violence  of  fevei*,  in  the  time  of  the  most  active 
exertions,  or  debilitated  with  fatigue  and  languor,  are  li- 
mited to  a very  few  degrees.  But  although  these  ex- 
tremes, as  they  are  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  are  not 
far  distant,  yet  the  sensations  which  prevail  when  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  raised  to  the  one,  or  depressed 
to  the  other,  are  very  different.  Now,  it  is  when  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  at  its  lowest  temperature  that  cold 
bathing  should  be  avoided  ; for  when  the  body  is  in  this 
state,  whether  it  proceed  from  exposure  to  cold,  from  ex- 
ertion and  fatigue,  or  any  other  debilitating  cause,  its 
effects,  instead  of  being  salutary,  will  most  certainly  b^ 
injurious  : nay,  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  this  ne- 
cessary and  prudent  precaution  being  neglected,  the  conse- 
quences have  been  fatal. 

It  may  be  adopted  as  a general  rule,  that  the  condition 
of  the  body  proper  for  immersion  in  the  cold  bath,  is 
that  in  which,  after  being  for  some  time  in  a warm  place, 
or  after  moderate  exercise,  the  temperature  is  in  .the  high- 
est extreme.  And,  indeed,  although  the  body  be  in  some 
degree  of  perspiration  immediately  previous  to  bathing, 
so  far  from  any  danger  being  apprehended,  this  state  of 
the  body  may  be  regarded  as  the  fittest  for  enjoying  the 
salutary  effects  expected  from  bathing.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  understood,  that  immersion  in  cold  water  is  here  re- 
commended when  the  body  is  in  a profuse  sweat.  In  some 
cases,  even  in  this  state  of  the  body,  the  good  effects  of 
the  cold  bath  might  follow  ; yet  as  such  a practice  is  not 
altogether  without  hazard,  it  is  safer  to  avoid  it  entirely, 
lest  the  debility  and  languor  which  usually  succeed  should 
be  induced  before  immersion,  and  thus  all  the  injurious 
consequences  of  exposing  the  body  to  cold  in  this  en- 
feebled state  should  be  produced. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  exercise  (says  Dr  Currie), 
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before  perspiration  has  dissipated  the  heat,  and  fatigue; 
debilitated  the  living  power,  nothing  is  more  safe,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  than  the  cold  bath.  This  is  so 
true,  that  I have  for  some  years  constantly  directed  infirm 
persons  to  use  such  a degree  of  exercise,  before  immer- 
sion, as  may  produce  some  increased  action  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  with  some  increase  of  heat ; and  thus  secure 
a force  of  reaction,  under  the  shock,  which  otherwise 
might  not  always  take  place.  The  popular  opinion,  that 
it  is  safest  to  go  perfectly  cool  into  the  water,  is  founded 
on  erroneous  notions,  and  is  sometimes  productive  of  in- 
jurious consequences.  Thus  persons  heated,  and  begin- 
ning to  sweat,  often  think  it  necessary  to  wait  on  the 
edge  of  the  bath  until  they  are  perfectly  cooled,  and  then, 
plunging  into  the  water,  feel  a sudden  chilliness  that  is 
alarming  and  'dangerous.  In  such  cases,  the  injury  is  ge- 
nerally imputed  to  going  into  the  water  too  warm  j where- 
as, in  truth,  it  arises  from  going  in  too  cold. 

But  though  it  be  perfectly  safe  to  go  into  the  cold 
hath  in  the  earlier  stage  of  exercise,  nothing  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  this  practice  after  exercise  has  produced  pro- 
fuse sweating,  and  terminated  in  languor  and  fatigue  ; be- 
cause, as  has  been  already  repeated  more  than  once,  in 
such  circumstances  the  heat  is  not  only  sinking  rapidly, 
but  the  system  parts  more  easily  with  the  portion  that  re- 
mains.” 

In  these  judicious  observations,  the  discrimination  of 
the  two  states  of  the  body  is  properly  and  accurately 
made  : in  the  one  of  which,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  at  the  liighest  point,  cold  bathing  will  be  useful 
and  salutary ; while  in  the  other  state,  when  the  body  is 
in  some  measure  cooled  down  below  its  ordinary  tempe- 
rature, the  same  practice  will  infallibly  prove  hurtful. 

The  proper  condition  of  the  body  for  using  the  C0I4 
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bath,  may  he  easily  ascertained  by  a simple  experiment 
in  partial  bathing.  Let  any  one,  after  the  face  and  hands 
have  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  cold  air,  bathe  them 
in  cold  water,  and  observe  the  eftects.  Instead  of  the 
agreeable  sensations  and  line  glow  of  heat  which  even 
this  partial  application  of  cold  water  usually  produces,  a 
chilliness  and  shrinking  of  the  skin,  as  it  w'ere,  succeed, 
diffuse  themselves  over  the  body,  and  continue  even  for  a 
considerable  time  ; unless,  w'iih  the  view  of  exciting  the 
natural  heat,  recourse  be  had  to  artificial  heat  or  violent 
exercise.  This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  exposing  one 
liand  to  cold,  and  keeping  the  other  in  a warmer  me- 
dium, and  then  bathing  both  hands  in  the  same  cold  w^ater 
for  the  same  length  of  time  : the  hand  whose  temperature 
was  reduced  by  the  cold,  will  experience  unpleasant  and 
chilly  sensations,  while  the  sensations  of  the  ether  will  be 
warm  and  agreeable. 

The  popular  opinion,  that  a sudden  transition  fi-om  a 
warm  to  a colder  medium,  when  the  body  is  heated,  or 
even  in  a state  of  perspiration,  is  followed  with  danger- 
ous consequences,  is  founded  on  incorrect  observation 
and  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  living  powders. 
How  rarely  does  it  happen  that  any  bad  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  going  into  the  open  air  at  the  temperature  of 
freezing,  or  even  some  degrees  below  it,  after  being  in  an 
apartment  heated  to  60°,  or  sometimes  nearly  to  70°  ? 
Catching  cold,  as  it  is  called,  is  Indeed  often  ascribed  to 
this  cause,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  ex- 
posing the  body  to  the  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold.  But  it  ought  to  be  considered  what  has  been  the 
\ previous  state  of  the  body  ; and  if  this  be  attended  to,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  cough,  hoarseness,  and  feverish 
symptoms,  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  a CGld, 
.and  are  ascribed  to  exposure  to  cold,  after  being  for  some 
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lime  in  a warmer  medium,  are  induced  only  after  pro- 
fuse sweating  in  the  bustle  and  agitation  of  a crbwded 
assembly,  and  when  the  body  is  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
enfeebled  by  languor. 

The  Roman  youth,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent 
exercises,  plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  sometimes 
ofiener  than  once  across  the  river ; and  all  this  with  the 
most  perfect  impunity.  But  it  is  to  be  particularly  re- 
marked, that  this  immersion  in  cold  water  did  not  take 
place  when  the  body  was  debilitated  by  exertion,  and 
cooled  by  profuse  and  long  continued  perspiration  ; but 
while  its  vigour  was  little  wasted,  and  the  heat  was  above 
the  natural  temperature. 

The  peasants  of  Finland  exhibit,  in  the  use  of  the  va- 
pour bath,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
instantaneous  transition  from  wide  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  ; and  so  far  from  suffering  any  inconvenience  or  in- 
jury from  this  practice,  it  seems  to  be  followed  in  some 
jpeasure  as  an  amusement.  The  vapour  bath,  which  is 
employed  in  that  country,  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
160®  Fahrenheit,  and  even  sometimes  higher.  In  this 
bath,  and  at  this  high  temperature,  the  peasants  often  re- 
main for  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  for  the  space  of  a 
\vhole  hour ; during  which,  in  the  winter  season,  they 
frequently  go  out  of  the  bath  quite  naked,  and  roll  them- 
selves in  the  snow,  when  the  temperature  of  the  external 
air  is  so  far  below  the  freezing  point  as  to  give  a number 
of  degrees  equal  to  180°,  or  equal  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  boiling  and  freezing  points.  They  even  come 
out  from  the  bath,  still  naked,  and  converse  together  for 
some  time  in  the  open  air,  and  sustain  no  injury  what- 
ever. 

In  one  word,  the  proper  condition  of  the  body  tq,  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  is  when  the  heat  is 
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preternatural,  whether  this  has  been  induced  by  exercise 
or  otherwise  ; and  even  no  danger  need  be  apprehended 
by  going  into  the  water  when  a slight  perspiration  pre- 
vails. On  the  contrary,  the  diminished  heat  of  the  body, 
and  particularly  when  it  is  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  in  a 
state  of  languor  and  debility,  and,  in  short,  when  the  vital 
energy  is  reduced,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  pre- 
eautions  to  avoid  cold  bathing. 

Sect.  3.  Of  the  Proper  Mode  of  usitig  the  COLD  Bath, 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  an  useless  discussion  to  en- 
ter into  the  consideration  of  the  mode  of  bathing,  where 
nothing  more  appears  necessary  than  the  immersion  of  the 
body.  But  if  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  imrnersion  be  overlooked  or  neglected,  it  "will  be 
found  that  the  advantage  expected  from  cold  bathing  will 
be  greatly  diminished  ; or,  instead  of  being  a salutary, 
it  will  prove,  as  it  has  often  done,  an  injurious  practice. 
If,  for  instance,  much  time  is  occupied  in  undressing  or 
preparing  for  immersion,  and  if  the  bather  remain  too 
long  in  the  water,  bad  effects  will  infallibly  follow,  and 
may  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the  use  of  the  cold  bath, 
being  uncongenial  to  the  constitution,  must  therefore  be 
abandoned ; and  thus  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it 
under  proper  management  are  finally  relinquished.  To 
prevent  such  disappointment,  and  with  the  view  of  ha- 
ving all  the  advantage  from  cold  bathing  properly  regu- 
lated, it  is  proposed,  in  the  present  section,  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  previous  to  bathing,  the  time  of  re- 
maining in  the  water,  and  the  future  management. 

It  will  be  recollected,  from  the  observations  already 
adduced,  that  the  great  object  in  the  practice  of  bathing 
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is  to  preserve  the  temperature  of  the  body  uncliminlshedr 
Any  deviation  from  the  rules  and  precautions  which  have, 
this  object  in  view,  will  undoubtedly  be  prejudicial,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  guarded  against.  With  this  idea 
impressed  on  the  mind,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  long  detail  in  discussing  the  points  above  allu- 
ded to. 

Having  by  previous  moderate  exercise,  or  otherwise, 
increased  the  temperature  of  the  body,  so  that  it  feels 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  having  reached  the  spot  for 
bathing,  the  clothes  should  be  stripped  off  as  quickly  as 
possible  ; and  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  it  might  be  a 
proper  precaution,  wheje  it  can  be  conveniently  observed, 
to  have  the  dress  of  such  a nature  that  it  could  be  easily 
and  expeditiously  removed.  To  remain  for  any  length  of 
time  in  a state  of  half  preparation,  as  it  were,,  with  part 
of  the  clothes  laid  aside,  must,  it  is  obvious,,  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  bring  it  to  that  state  when 
bathing  should  be  carefully  avoided.  If,  even  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  the  body  while  half  undressed  is- 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  it  will,  in  a much  shorter  time 
than  is  usually  imagined,  be  so  cooled,  that  bathing  af- 
terwards will  not  be  attended  with  the  salutary  effects  ex- 
pected from  it,  and  sometimes  the  consequences  may  be 
prejudicial.  The  last,  it  seems  extremely  probable,  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  from  inattention  to  the  circum- 
stance now  under  consideration.  The  moment,  therefore, 
that  undressing  is  finished,  and  this  should  be  performed 
' as  expeditiously  as  possible,  the  body  should  be  immersed 
in  the  water. 

Many  who  have  been  little  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath  will  recollect,  from  their  own  experience, 
that  the  apprehension  of  the  shock  on  first  entering  the 
water,  or  the  feelings  of  repugnance  to  encounter  it  which 
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begin  to  operate  powerfully  in  preparing  the  body  fof' 
bathing,  occasion  no  small  delay  at  this  time.  But  such 
apprehensions  and  feelings  are  extremely  hostile  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  cold  bath  ; and  even,  independent 
of  the  hesitation  and  delay  thus  induced,  the  strong  aver- 
sion which  is  excited  is  not  without  its  eflfect  in  frustrating 
the  ends  of  cold  bathing.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  by 
an  exertion  of  the  mind,  to  conquer  and  suppress  such 
feelings,  which,  like  other  emotions,  gain  strength  by  in- 
dulgence, and  become  at  last  habitual  and  troublesome 
companions  ; and  to  keep  the  benefits  of  the  practice  full 
in  view,  seems  to  be  the  only  successful  way  of  obtaining 
this  victory. 

Being  prepared  for  going  into  the  water,  the  proper 
length  of  time  for  remaining  in  it  is  now  to  be  consider- 
ed ; and  with  regard  to  this  circumstance,  the  practice  of 
bathing,  as  it  is  commonly  conducted,  is  most  erro- 
neous and  hurtful.  This  point  may  be  easily  and  satis- 
factorily settled  by  experiment.  Let  any  one  take  a 
single  immersion  in  the  cold  bath,  and  let  the  time  he  re- 
mains in  it  not  exceed  a minute  or  two  ; let  him  then  ob- 
serve the  effects  which  follow.  Let  the  same  person,  at 
another  time,  when  he  wishes  to  use  the  cold  bath,  con- 
tinue in  it  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  as  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice ; and  during  this  time,  let  him  alternately  plunge 
into  the  water  and  expose  the  body  to  the  air ; he  will 
now  experience  very  different  effects.  The  first  case  will 
be  followed  by  an  agreeable  sensation  of  warmth,  or  a 
glow  of  heat  over  the  body,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sure  test  of  the  utility  and  benefit  of  cold  bathing,  as  well 
as  by  an  increase  of  muscular  vigour  and  hilarity  of  spi- 
rits ; but  in  the  last  case,  chilliness  and  shrinking  of  tl>c 
skin,  diminished  vigour  of  the  muscular  powers,  general 
lassitude;  and  not  tmfrequeutly  headache  and  depression  of 


spirits,  xvitK  a variety  of  unpleasant  sensations,  which  ;io 
exertion  during  the  rest  of  the  day  can  drive  off,  are  the 
certain  consequences  of  remaining  too  long  in  the  water. 

The  good  effects  of  cold  bathing,  it  ought  to  be  obser- 
ved, depend  on  the  sudden  exposure  of  the  body  to  a medi- 
um colder  than  itself,  by  which  a certain  quantity  of  heat 
is  abstracted,  and  the  consequent  reaction,  as  it  is  called, 
or  exertion  of  the  animal  functions,  to  restore  to  the 
body  that  degree  of  lieat  of  which  it  has  been  deprived. 
Now  these  effects  are  directly  counteracted  by  remaining 
too  long  in  the  water,  and  still  more  so  by  repeated  immer- 
sions. Every  time  that  the  body  is  placed  in  a medium, 
colder  than  itself,  it  is  necessarily  robbed  of  a new.  por- 
tion of  heat.  But  in  the  intervals  of  the  immersion,  when 
the  body  is  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  atmosphei'e,  an- 
other and  a considerable  portion  of  heat  is  carried  off,  in 
consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the 
SLirtace  of  thd  body  ; so  that  It  is  by  this  practice  cooled 
down,  as  it  were,  or  deprived  of  a greater  portion  of  its 
heat  than  the  vital  functio?is  can  in  a short  time  recover; 
and  hence  tlie  sensation  of  chilliness  and  other  disagreeable 
feelings  which  are  thus  induced. 

These  bad  effects  will  be  in  some  measure  ob.vlated 
by  keeping  the  body  immersed  in  the  water  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  bathing  is  continued,  so  that  no  part 
of  the  heat  shall  be  carried  off  by  evaporation.  These 
effects,  too,  are  still  farther  obviated  by  the  practice  of 
swimming.  Those  who  have  acquired  this  art  should 
never  fail  to  practise  it  while  they  remain  in  the  water  ; 
for  beside  the  uninterrupted  immersion  of  the  body,  the 
requisite  muscular  exertion  in  swimming  tends  greatly  to 
keep  up  the  balance  of  temperature  which  is  lost  by  pla- 
cing the  body  in  a medium  so  much  colder  than  itself. 
But  the  safe  and  obvious  rule  is,  to  remain  only  a very 
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short  time  in  the  water  : at  least  those  who  have  a deli- 
cate constitution,  or  who  wish  to  insure  all  the  salutary 
effects  of  cold  bathing,  will  do  well  to  observe  it  strictly. 
The  length  of  time,  indeed,  may  be  in  some  degree  re- 
gulated by  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water.  When  the  season  of  the  year  is  mild  and  the 
water  not  cold,  the  period  of  immersion  may,  without 
much  risk  of  danger,  be  protracted  ; but  when  the  air  is 
keen  and  sharp,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  great- 
ly reduced,  the  time  of  remaining  in  it  ought  to  be  very 
short. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  notice  another  singular  error  which 
has  crept  into  the  practice  of  bathing,  and  which  has 
received  countenance  and  support  from  some  medical 
writers.  According  to  this  erroneous  opinion,  it  is  said 
that  the  bead  should  be  immersed,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  body,  immediately  on  going  into  the  water  ; and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  practice  is,  that  the  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  head,  with  all  its  direful  consequences, 
which  would  take  place  by  neglecting  this  precaution, 
may  be  prevented.  Without  entering  into  any  physiolo- 
gical discussion  on  this  point,  which  is  far  from  the  ob- 
ject of  this  treatise,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  no  such 
repulsion  to  the  head,  or  accumulation  of  blood,  ever 
happens  without  exhibiting  the  terrible  symptoms  of  a 
violent  disease  ; so  that  in  the  view  of  warding  off  an  at- 
tack of  this  disease,  no  danger  from  the  omission  of  wet- 
ting the  head  need  at  all  be  apprehended.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  be  extremely  probable  that  many  of  the 
bad  effects  which  are  ascribed  to  cold  bathing,  and  which 
have  forced  many  to  abandon  it,  who  were  anxious  to  per- 
severe in  its  use,  derive  their  origin  from  this  very  practice, 
which  common  opinion  has  sanctioned  and  recommended. 
And,  indeed,  what  hurtful  consequences  may  not  be  ex- 
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pected  from  the  impression  of  the  water  on  such  delicate 
and  sensible  organs  as  the  eye  and  ear,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  enters  the  mouth  and  nose,  threatening  suffoca- 
tion. Every  person  who  plunges  headlong  into  the  wa- 
ter will  recollect  the  partial  stupor  and  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions which  are  thus  induced^  and  would  probably  fore- 
go this  most  violent  outrage  on  his  feelings^  were  it  not 
from  a strong  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  precaution* 
As  a proof  that  no  advantage  is  gained  by  immersing  the 
head,  it  is  a very  Common  practice  with  niany  bathers  to 
put  oii  a Cap  when  they  go  into  the  water,  so  that  it  is 
prevented  from  coming  into  Contact  with  the  head  j and 
no  inconvenience  is  ever  complained  of  as  arising  from 
this  practice*  But  let  those  who  are  not  strongly  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  wetting  the  head^  put  the  matter  to 
the  test  of  experiment  j there  will  be  little  doubt  of  the 
result,  when  a comparison  is  made  with  the  comfort  and 
agreeable  feelings  which  the  bather  will  enjoy  by  avoid- 
ing this  violent  practice  of  total  submersion^  and  the  ting- 
ling ears,  blinded  eyes,  and  partial  suffocation,  which  are 
occasioned  by  suddenly  plunging  the  head  under  water. 
In  one  word,  the  benefits  of  the  cold  bath  will  most  as- 
suredly not  be  diminished  by  entirely  omitting  this  prac- 
tice ; but  if  those  who  are  eager  to  indulge  in  it,  from  an 
impression  of  its  Utility,  feel  no  inconvenience  or  bad  ef- 
fects from  it,  they  may  persev’ere. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  body  after  ba- 
thing, little  need  be  said.  Having  remained  the  proper 
time  in  the  water,  the  bather  should  leave  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  he  should  be  equally  expeditious  in  dry- 
ing the  body  with  a cloth.  When  this  is  done,  he  should 
speedily  resume  his  usual  dress;  and  if  convenient,  it 
will  be  found  useful  to  take  moderate  exercise.  By  this 
management,  if  the  body  has  not  been  too  long  in  the  wa- 
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ter,  aitd  is  thu?  too  much  cooled  down,  a glow  of  heat 
will  soon  diffuse  itself  over  the  surface,  indicating  that 
the  proper  and  salutary  effects  of  bathing  have  been  in- 
duced. In  case,  however,  from  delicacy  of  constitution, 
any  chilliness,  or  other  unpleasant  sensations,  should  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time  after  leaving  the  bath,  it  may 
beneficial  for  those  who  bathe  before  hrealifast  to  sit 
down  as  soon  as-  convenient  to  that  meal  ;'  and  for  those 
who  do  not  bathe  till  some  time  in  the  forenoon,  to  take 
some  warm  soup,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  heat, 
and  along  with  it  the  vigour  of  the  body. 

The  observations  which  have  now  been  offered  relate 
to  cold  bathing  in  general.  It  may  here,  however,  be 
proper  to  add,  that  although  there  is  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  every  kind  of  cold  bath, 
yet.  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  it,  bathing 
in  sea  water  is  always  to  be  preferred  ; and  in  fixing  on 
the  best  situation  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  open 
air,  and  reaping  all  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it, 
whenever  a selection  can  be  made,  the  warmest  and  most 
sheltered  should  be  chosen.  Those,  therefore,  who  have 
occasion  to  resort  to  the  sea-side  for  the  purpose  of  ba- 
thing, will  do  well,  when  it  is  in  their  power,  to  choose  a 
place  which  is  protected  from  the  prevailing  winds  on 
that  p'art  of  the  coast.  The  propriety  and  advantage  of 
this  choice  must  be  obvious  ; for,  besides  that  bathing  in 
such  a situation  will  at  all  times  be  more  comfortable,  it 
may  not  only  be  continued  with  less  interruption  when 
the  state  of  the  weather  would  render  it  in  more  exposed 
places  impracticable,  but  the  period  of  the  bathing  sea- 
son may,  from  local  circumstances,  be  protracted;  and  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  these  are  advantages  of  no 
small  value.  Bathing  is  not  to  be  expected  to  operate  as 
a charm.  Like  many  other  safe  and  efficacious  remc-i 


dies,  the  utility  of  which  depends  on  the  regularity,  con^ 
stancy,  and  perseverance  of  their  application,  it  will  in 
many  cases  require  to  be  long  and  steadily  continued  be- 
fore its  beneficial  effects  can  be  fully  recognized.  It  must, 
therefore;  in  this  vieW,  appear  to  be  of  material  import- 
Unce,  that  bathing,  after  it  has  been  b'egUri,  should  be  car- 
ried on  without  interruption  while  it  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  to  persevere  in  its  use. 

But  the  benefits  of  cold  bathing  hre  still  farther  im- 
proved where  an  opportunity  offers  of  enjoying  these  be- 
nefits within  doors  ; and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  ad- 
ded, all  the  inconveniences  of  bathing  in  the  open  air,  by 
which  its  salutary  effects  are  often  directly  counteracted, 
are  thus  entirely  avoided.  Here  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  of  the  water  may  be  uniforiftly  kept  up  nearly  at 
the  same  degree ; from  the  accommodations  provided  ih 
buildings  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  no  time  heed  be 
lost  in  Undressing  previous  to  bathing,  ot  in  dressing  after 
It ; and  some  time  may  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  going 
into  the  open  air,  till  the  body  has  recovered  its  usual 
condition,  and  the  glow  of  heat  indicating  the  good  effects 
of  bathing  begins  to  diffuse  itself  ower  the  surfaces 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  diseases 
in  which  cold  bathing  is  found  beneficial,  it  may  be  worth 
While  to  bring  into  one  view  what  has  been  said  with  re- 
gard to  its  proper  use,- 

Concise  Kutes^  founded,  on  the  preceding  Ohsewationsj  which 
should  he  followed  in  using  the  CoLD  BaTH, 

1.  Persons  of  a delicate  or  ffeeble  constitution  should 
not  bathe  in  cold  water  early  in  the  morning  ; by  others, 

any  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  may  be  chosen  M 
this  purpose, 
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2.  Cold  bathing  should  never  be  employed  unless  the 
temperature  or  heat  of  the  body  is  by  exercise,  or  other- 
wise, somewhat  increased,  or  even  when  a slight  perspi- 
ration has  begun. 

3.  When  the  body  has  been  long  exposed  to  exertion 
and  fatigue,  or  after  profuse  sweatmg,  when  lassitude, 
debility,  and  chilliness  prevail,  the  use  of  the  cold  bath 
should  be  dreaded  and  shunned. 

4.  When  the  body  is  in  a proper  degree  of  heat,  un- 
dress as  quickly  as  possible,  and  immerse  it  in  the  water. 

5.  To  have  the  greatest  benefit  from  cold  bathing,  re- 
main a very  short  time  in  the  water,  not  exceeding  a mi- 
nute or  two,  and  during  the  whole  time  keep  the  body 

under  the  surface  of  the  water. 

6.  On  coming  out  of  the  water,  wipe  the  body  dry 
with  a cloth,  and  resume  quickly  the  ordinary  dress. 

7.  After  bathing,  use  moderate  exercise  to  promote  the 
•return  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  taking  care  that  it  be  not 

violent  or  too  long  continued. 

8.  If  chilliness  partially  or  generally  prevail,  take 
breakfast  after  bathing  in  the  morning ; or  in  the  fore- 
noon, some  warm  soup. 


Sect.  4.  Of  the  Diseases  in  vohich  CoLD  BATHING  may 

he  useful. 

lx  is  not  the  object  of  this  Treatise  to  give  a full  and 
detailed  account  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  m 

which  beneficial  effects  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of 

the  cold  bath.  For  as  it  is  addressed  to  those  who  are 
not  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  deviations  from 
the  healthy  state  to  which  the  body  is  liable,  such  a dis- 
cussion would  not  only  be  useless,  but  being  misundcr- 
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stood,  might  be  injurious.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  point  out  briefly  those  complaints  only  in  which 
cold  bathing  is  obviously  useful,  and  in  which  there  is 
no  danger  of  mistake  or  misapprehension,  even  with  the 
least  discerning.  Wherever  any  doubt  or  diiHculty  arises 
with  regard  to  the  utility  or  safety  of  the  application,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  me- 
dical practitioner. 

Fever,— liht  use  of  the  cold  bath  in  fever,  it  would  ap- 
pear, has  been  long  known  among  diATercnt  nations  5 but 
the  practice  has  been  revived  by  the  late  Dr  Currie  of 
Liverpool,  and  its  utility  has  been  proved  and  supported 
by  a great  body  of  illustration  * ; and  it  may  be  added, 
wherever  it  has  been  pursued  with  judgment  and  vigour, 
the  most  beneficial  effects  have  followed,  either  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  fever  entirely,  abridging  its  period,  or 
moderating  the  violence  of  its  symptoms. 

The  affusion  of  cold  water,  rather  than  immersion,  has 
been  most  generally  employed  ; and  as  it  is  the  speediest 
mode  of  application,  it  ought  always  to  be  preferred. 
But  whatever  shall  be  the  mode  adopted,  the  same  cau- 
tions and  rules  which  have  been  given  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  cold  bathing  in  general,  should  here  be  still 
more  rigidly  observed.  These  rules  are,  that  it  should 
be  employed  only  during  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  when 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  preternaturally  increased,  when 
there  is  no  chilliness  present,  and  when  the  sensible  per- 
spiration is  not  general  or  profuse.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  attend  to  these  circumstances.  The  hot 
fit  of  fever  usually  comes  on  in  the  afternoon  or  evening ; 
and  it  is  generally  marked  by  restlessness,  flushing  of  the 


♦ See  Medical  Report*,  i S04. 
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face,  and  increased  thirst ; and  the  heat  o(  the  body,  as 
indicated  by  the  thermometer,  will  be  found  to  be  one  or 
two  degrees  above  the  average  heat  of  the  fever.  While 
these  symptoms  prevail,  which  is  commonly  between  §ix 
^nd  nine  in  the  evening,  the  affusion  of  cold  water  is 
safest  and  most  beneficial. 

But  if  this  application  be  made  during  the  cold  stage, 
very  different  effects  will  follow.  A temporary  suspen-, 
si,on  of  respiration  is  induced,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and 
fieeble,  and  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  extre- 
mities, becomes  colder  and  shgivelled.  This  remedy, 
therefore,  should  be  cautiously  avoided  when  any  consi- 
derable degree  of  chilliness  prevails,  even  although  a 
greater  heat  than  usual  is  indicated  by  the  thermometer 
applied  to  the  trpnk  of  the  body. 

The  use  pf  the  cold  bath  should  also  be  avoided  in 
fever,  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  less  than  usual : it  should 
jie  avoided,  too,  •vf^hen  the  heat  is  only  equal  to  the  natu- 
ral standard,  even  although  no  degree  of  chilliness  should 
prevail.  A.%  thfs  sometimes  happen?  in  the  last  stage  of 
fevers,  this  discrimination  ought  to  be  carefully  made. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  immersion  in  the  cold 
]jath  may  be  useful  and  salutary  when  the  body  is  under 
moderate  perspiration,  and  especially  when  this  perspira- 
tion has  been  excited  by  exercise  ; and  indeed  this  is  re- 
commended as  a proper  and  necessary  preparation  for  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath.  But  in  feverish  disorders,  when 
profuse  swejtting  has  gome  on,  and  especially  after  it  has 
continued  fof  some  time,  the  affusion  of  cold  water  should 
then  be  avpided  ; for  instead  of  being  beneficial,  it  would 
undoubtedly  at  this  time  Ije  highly  pernicious.  Bj 
means  of  profuse  perspiration  the  body  is  rapidly  cooled, 
and  thus  it  is  brought  to  that  state  in  which  the  use  of  the 
cold  bath,  as  has  already  been  sbpwn,  would  be  eactreme-s 
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ly  improper.  It  may  then  be  adopted  as  a general  rule, 
which  should  be  rigidly  observed,  that  the  cold  bath 
should  not  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  where  profuse  sweat- 
ing has  been  of  any  considerable  duration  ; nay,  it  should 
not  be  employed  in  such  cases,  even  although  the  heat  of 
the  body  may  appear  at  the  time  to  be  preternaturally 
increased,  and  this  increase  of  temperature  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer.  For  it  will  be  found,  that  af- 
ter sweating  has  flowed  freely  for  some  time,  the  tempy 
rature  of  the  body  will  sink  greatly  when  it  is  exposed  to 
the  (Cold  air;  and  still  more  so,  when  it  is  subjected  to 
the  aiffusion  of  cold  water  or  immersion  in  the  cold  bath 
Keeping,  frowever,  in  view,  the  hints  and  cautions  already 
given,  the  affusion  of  cold  water  may  be  employed  at  any 
period  of  fever ; but  the  most  beneficial  effects  may  be 
expected  from  it  when  it  is  applied  in  the  earlier  stages ; 
in  the  more  advanced  periods  its  application  is  more 
doubtful  and  precarious. 

But  as  these  observations  are  not  intended  for  medical 
practitioners,  by  whose  opinion  and  advice  the  propriety 
of  using  the  cold  bath  in  fevers,  where  nicety  of  discrimi- 
nation is  required,  ought  always  to  be  regulated,  it  would 
•be  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  farther  into  detail  on  this 
point.  Those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  will  be  at  no 
loss,  by  observing  the  rules  laid  down,  in  what  circum- 
stances cold  bathing  may  be  effectually  employed  in  those 
slighter  feverish  disorders  which  are  characterised  by  in- 
creased thirst  and  heat  of  the  body,  headache,  and  gene- 
ral uneasiness ; a combination  of  symptoms  which,  on 
their  appearance,  wken  they  exist  without  any  local  af- 
fection, come  under  the  denomination  of  having  caught 


♦ Currie’*  Medical  Report*,  i.  19 


a cold.  In  such  cases,  and  particularly  when  the  gene^ 
ral  uneasiness  and  the  other  symptoms  become  more 
troublesome  towards  the  evening,  the  cold  bath,  either  by 
affusion  or  immersion,  may  be  safely  had  recourse  to, 
and  its  use  will  be  followed  with  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fects. A single  application  in  proper  time  has  often  pre- 
vented a severe  and  tedious  illness. 

The  cold  bath  has  often  been  peculiarly  useful  in  re- 
tpoving  a kind  of  slow,  irregular  fever,  which  is  some- 
times-extremely  troublesome  to  persons  of  sedentary  ha- 
bits, and  particularly  those  whose  pursuits  require  much 
attention  and  exertion  of  thought.  Such  habits  are  apt  to 
induce  anxiety  of  mind  and  irritability  of  constitution ; 
and  hence,  without  much  deviation  from  the  regular  func- 
tions of  the  digestive  organs,  arise  an  impaired  appetite, 
with  a frequent  pulse,  a burning  heat  in  the  hands,  and 
restless  nights.  A disorder  of  this  kind,  from  the  symp- 
toms being  at  first  slight,  excites  little  uneasiness  or  a- 
larra  j but  it  often  continues  with  irregular  attacks  for  a 
long  time,  with  little  interruption  to  the  ordinary  business 
of  life,  excepting  that  it  renders  it  irksome  and  fatiguing. 
If,  however,  nothing  be  done  to  retard  its  progress,  or  to 
mitigate  its  effects,  the  symptoms  become  gradually 
stronger  and  more  confirmed,  till  at  last  the  disorder,  as 
has  not  unfrequently  happened,  terminates  in  hypochon- 
driasis, or  some  degree  of  mental  derangement. 

A disease  of  this  hitid,  originating  in  a relaxed  and  de- 
bilitated state  of  the  constitution,  admits  only  of  being  re- 
moved by  restoring  its  usual  tone  and  vigour.  The  cold 
bath,  employed  according  to  the  rules  and  precautions  laid 
down,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
that  can  be  ^applied,  not  only  in  procuring  relief  from 
the  symptoms,  but  what  is  of  essential  advantage,  in  pre- 
venting their  recurrence.  The  rules  and  precautions  ought 


to  be  more  rigidly  observed  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy 
and’  irritable  state  of  the  constitution,  and  consequently  ^ 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  Cold  bathing  should 
be  had  recourse  to  on  the  first  attacks  of  the  disordqr  ; and 
tvherever  an  opportunity  offers  of  cold  bathing  in  sea«» 
water,  it  should  undoubtedly  be  preferred, 

XntermittcTit  Fevers  of  this  character,  to  wliicli 

persons  who  have  resided  in  warm  climates,  or  in  the 
fenny  counties  of  England,  are  extremely  liable,  and 
which,  if  long  protracted  without  relief,  prove  most  ha* 
rassing  complaints,  have  been  entirely  removed  by  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath,  even  after  every  other  remedy  had 
been  applied  in  vain.  But  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
cold  bathing  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  fevers  of  this 
kind,  till  it  has  been  ascertained  that  no  affection  or  in* 
duration  of  the  liver  or  other  viscera  has  taken  place. 
This  is  by  no  means  a rare  occurrence  in  those  who  have 
been  long  afflicted  with  intermittent  fevers  in  tropical  re- 
gions ; and  this  being  the  case,  cold  bathing  would  be 
highly  injurious. 

Nervous  Diseases. — Experience  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  diseases  which  come  under  this  denomination  have 
been  greatly  relieved,  and  sometimes  have  been  entirely 
cured,  by  the  proper  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  particular- 
ly by  sea  bathing.  In  such  complaints,  sea  bathing  is 
recommended  by  some  highly  respectable  medical  writers. 

Palpitation  of  the  Hearty  Hypochondriasis. — In  these 
diseases,  which  indicate  general  debility  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  are  therefore  denominated  symptomatic,  sea 
bathing  has  been  found  greatly  beneficial.  Want  of  sleep, 
one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  which  accompanies 
these  complaints,  is  often  removed  by  its  use. 

St  Vituses  Dance.—-lih,\^  is  another  nervous  affection. 


"ivliich  is  often  difficult  of  cure.  Sea  bathing  has  beeai 
found  effectual  in  removing  it. 

Epilepsy  and  Convulsions. — In  cases  of  epilepsy  which 
have  occurred  previous  to  the  time  of  puberty,  and  before 
the  disease  has  been  habitually  confirmed,  sea  bathing  has 
effected  a complete  cure.  It  has  proved  equally  beneficial 
in  convulsive  disorders,  to  which  children  are  often  liable. 
But  before  the  cold  bath  is  employed,  it  will  be  found  use- 
ful to  administer  a mercurial  purgative,  as  calomel,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  bowels.  Convulsions  in  children 
are  often  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  slimy  matter 
in  the  intestines ; which  latter  is  supposed  to  be  in  sonae 
measure  owing  to  worms.  This  matter  being  carried 
off,  the  cold  bathing  will  invigorate  the  system,  and  thus 
prevent  its  future  accumulation.  According  to  the  ex- 
perience of  some  eminent  practitioners,  the  utility  of  the 
cold  bath  is  most  to  be  depended  on,  when  it  is  employed 
in  convulsive  disorders,  during  the  height  of  the  fit. 

Hysterical  Affections. — D.uring  the  time  of  a hysteric 
fit,  it  is  found  that  dashing  cold  water  suddenly  on  the 
face  and  neck,  puts  an  end  to  it ; and  in  such  cases,  in 
the  absence  of  the  fit,  sea  bathing  has  been  resorted  to 
^ith  great  benefit,  from  its  effect  in  restoring  the  vigour 
of  the  system. 

Chincough. — When  this  disease  has  continued  a long 
time,  it  assumes  what  is  called  by  medical  writers  the 
chronic  form,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  a regular 
evening  attack  of  fever,  and  wasting  of  the  body.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  change  of  air,  and  especially  of  sea 
air,  are  well  known  in  this  disease  ; but  after  the  cougl^ 
has  ceased,  sea  bathing  may  be  resorted  to  with  advan- 
tage, to  recover  the  lost  strength  and  vigour  of  body. 

Hervous  Headache.' — Headache  of  this  description 
jpost  frequently  depends  on  the  disordered  state  of  thtj 


stomach  and  organs  of  digestion ; and  in  many  case§' 
much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  sea  bathing. 

JOjeumatism. — Sea  bathing  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  some  in  that  stage  or  species  of  rheumatism 
which,  from  its  long  duration,  is  called  chronic.  This 
species  often  succeeds  the  inflammatory  stage  of  rheuma- 
tism. Here  the  joints  are  affected  with  painful  and  puffy 
swellings.  But  in  such  cases  the  utility  of  the  cold  bath 
seems  doubtful,  and  therefore  it  should  be  resorted  to 
with  caution.  When,  however,  the  constitution  is  consi- 
dered entirely  free  from  the  disease,  sea  bathing- 'may  be 
employed  with  the  view  of  invigorating  the  system,  and 
rendering  it  less  susceptible  of  the  operation  of  those 
causes  which  induce  rheumatism. 

Gout. — Cold  bathing  has  been  lately  extolled  by  some 
as. .a  safe  and  efficacious  remedy,  even  during  the  height 
of  a fit  of  this  excruciating  disease  ; while  the  practice 
has  been  loudly  condemned  by  others.  In  a point  of  such 
moment,  it  would  be  rash  to  decide  on  doubtful  grounds. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  prudent  to  wait  till  future  experi- 
ment and  observation  have  finally  settled  it.  But  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  the  constitution,  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  disorder,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  its  seve- 
rity, the  cold  bath,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  pru- 
dently managed,  may  be  attended  with  much  advantage. 

Constipation  of  the  Bowels. — Every  person  is  aware 
how  much  the  health  is  affected  by  any  irregularity  ia 
the  digestive  or  excretory  organs.  When  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  disordered,  the  whole  system  is  deranged^ 
Some  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness  have  occurred,  which, 
after  having  resisted  the  most  active  internal  medicines, 
have  yielded  to  the  simple  remedy  of  dashing  cold  water 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body ; but  in  less  violent  cases, 
gea  bathing  will  be  found  beneficial  in  restoring  tlie  re^i 
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jgular  action  of  the  bowels.  Persons  of  sedentary  habit* 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  disorders  of  this  kind.  To  them, 
therefore, , cold  bathing  will  be  highly  useful  in  exciting 
the  diminished  action  of  the  bowels,  and  in  renewing  the 
tone  and  vigour  of  the  whole  system. 

Bilious  Complaints. — Most  of  the  complaints  which 
are  usually  and  indiscriminately  ascribed  to  an  excess  or 
accumulation  of  bile  in  the  stomach,  are  really  owing  to 
indigestion  and  general  debility ; and  were  this  the  proper 
place,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  diseases  which  come  under  this  general  denomina- 
tion. Unless  therefore  it  appear,  from  attentive  exami- 
nation, that  there  really  does  exist  some  affection  of  the 
liver,  the  cold  bath,  and  perseverance  in  its  use,  adhering 
strictly,  at  the  same  time,  to -a  moderate  and  cooling  re- 
gimen, and  avoiding,  if  necessary,  vegetable  food,  will  be 
found  singularly  beneficial. 

Sore  Throat. — There  are  two  diseases  which,  in  com- 
mon language,  come  under  this  denomination,  and  which, 
as  they  are  characterized  by  distinct  symptoms,  may  be 
easily  recognized.  In  the  one,  the  internal  surface  of 
the  throat  and  breast  is  inflamed.  This  appears  from 
the  sensation  of  heat,  soreness  and  rawness  of  the  throat, 
which  are  accompanied  with  troublesome,  frequent,  and 
tickling  cough,  and  sometimes  with  hoarseness.  The 
first  attacks  of  this  kind  of  complaint  of  the  throat  are 
often  successfully  resisted  by  the  topical  application  of 
the  aold  bath.  Cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  applied 
externally  to  the  throat  and  breast,  wiping  afterwards 
with  a dry  cloth,  and  covering  up  with  flannel,  will  often 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  But  to  those  who  are 
subject  to  such  complaints,  general  cold  bathing  may  be 
safely  recommended  as  a simple  and  efficacious  remedy 
in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  disorder. 
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The  other  species  of  disease  of  the  throat  is  accompsu 
nied  with  swelling  and  pain  of  the  glands  at  the  sides 
of  the  throat  and  under  the  jaw,  and  with  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  especially  liquid  substances.  In  this  species, 
when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  high,  suppura- 
tion is  the  consequence.  Some  persons,  and  especially 
those  of  a sanguine  temperament,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  this  kind  of  sore  throat,  during  the  variable 
state  of  the  season  on  the  approach  of  winter  and  spring 
and  to  them  cold  bathing  will  be  found  highly  useful. 
But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  cold  bath  is  not 
here  recommended  during  the  attack  of  the  disease.  This 
might  prove  extremely  hurtful,  and  therefore  must  be 
avoided.  When,  however,  the  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared, it  may  be  efficaciously  employed  in  bracing  the 
system,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  operation  of  the  causes 
which  are  apt  to  induce  this  troublesome  and  painful  dis- 
order. 

What  has  been  called  aphthous  sore  throat,  is  considered 
also  as  a peculiar  species.  Persons  of  a delicate  consti- 
tution, who  reside  much  in  crowded  cities,  are  liable  to 
this  species,  which  is  characterized  by  a sallowness  of 
complexion, listlessness,  and  aversion  to  exertion, i-elaxation 
of  the  uvula,  and  somewhat  of  a honey-comb  appearanco 
of  the  glands  in  the  inside  of  the  throat.  Cases  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  this  disease  has  been  induced  by  anxiety 
of  mind  % and  in  others,  most  frequently  in  females,  it  is 
occasionally  attended  with  a total  loss  of  voice,  which 
sometimes  suddenly  supervenes.  Sea  bathing  has  been 
here  found  beneficial ; but  it  has  sometimes  happened, 
that  the  disease  has  recurred  on  returning  to  town  and 
former  occupations.  This  recurrence  might  perhaps  be 
prevented  by  persevering  longer  in  sea  bathing  ; or,  if 
this  cannot  be  conveniently  accomplished,  by  having  re- 
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doors. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. — ^'The  most  decided  expe-* 
rience  might  be  adduced  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  cold 
bathing  in  certain  stages  of  inflammation  of  the  cyeSi; 
When,  indeed,  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  such  as  the 
pain,  swelling,  and  intolerance  of  light,  are  violent,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  cold  bathing  ought  not 
to  be  employed.  But  when  these  symptoms  have  abated, 
sea  bathing  will  be  found  the  most  efficacious  remedy  in 
removing  the  weakness  which  is  the  consequence  of  such 
affections,  and  which  not  unfrequenily  becomes  habitual 
and  extremely  troublesome.' 

Scrophula. — Of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  frbm  cold  ba- 
thing in  scrophulous  affections,  much  doubt  may  be  en- 
tertainedv  No  remedy,  indeed,  has  been  more  generally 
resorted  to ; so  that  any  hint  which  seems  to  controvert  a 
fashionable  practice  will  be  received  with  hesitation^ 
When  the  disease  has  assumed  an  active  form,  when  any 
of  the  glands,  which  are  the  seat  of  this  disease,  exhibit 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  as  swelling,  redness,  pain,  and 
tendency  to  suppuration,  and  when  suppuration  or  ulce- 
ration has  actually  commenced,  the  use  of  the  cold  bath 
ought  most  assuredly  to  be  laid  aside.  But  persons, 
especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  who  are  consti- 
tutionally affected  with  scrophula,  or  have  this  peculiar 
habit  of  body,  will  certainly  receive  great  benefit  from  sea 
bathing,  before  the  disease  has  appeared  in  swellings  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  or  of  the  joints;  which  latter  is  usually 
termed  white  swelling.  In  such  cases,  cold  bathing,  with 
a generous  regimen  and  moderate  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  may  be  safely  recommended  as  proper  atid  useful 
with  the  view  of  invigorating  the  system. 

Rickets. — Sea  bathing  is  highly‘bcneficial  ia  this  dis« 
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©ase ; and  is  considered  by  some  as  the  best  and  most- 
©fficaeious  remedy  in  strengthening  the  constitution,  and 
thus  enabling  it  to  resist  the  tendency  to  the  disorder. 

Female  Complaints. — Cold  bathing  is  undoubtedly  use- 
ful in  nrany  disorders  to-  which  females,  at  different  pe- 
riods of  life,  are  subject.  But  here  some  discrimination 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  when  it  may  be  safely  and  be- 
aeficially  resorted  to,  and  when  it  ought  to  be  avoided. 

In  chlorosis,  which  comes  on  about  the  time  that  the 
constitution  of  the  female  is  approaching  to  maturity, 
much  benefit  may  be  expected  from  cold  bathing  when 
it  is  judiciously  directed  ; and  those  who  experience  its' 
invigorating  and  refreshing  effects  should  persevere  in 
its  use : but  to  those  who  have  a pale  complexion,  a 
feeble  pulse,  and  a languid  habit  of  body,  accompanied 
with  slight  swelling  of  the  extremities,  the  cold  bath  is 
usually  hurtful.  The  utility  of  the  warm  bath,  in  such 
cases,  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

Excessive  menstrual  discharges,  and  others  of  a similar 
nature,  are  often  checked  by  the  proper  use  of  the  cold 
bath.  The  tendency  to  abortion,  connected  perhaps  with 
hregularity  or  excess  in  these  discharges,  or  arising  fronfli 
peculiar  habit  or  delicacy  of  constitution,  will  be  ob-" 
viated  by  sea  bathing ; and,  indeed,  the  cold  bath  may- 
be not  only  safely  but  beneficially  employed  during  the 
whole  period  of  pregnancy,  by  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  its  use  from  the  beginning. 

Debility  of  Constitution  from  long  Courses  of  Medicine., 
— After  a long  course  of  mercurial  medicines,  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  body  ai*e  greatly  reduced.  Sea  bathing 
has  been  found,  from  experience,  to  be  a more  efficacious 
remedy  in  obviating  and  removing  the  weakness  and  ir- 
ritability which  are  induced  by  the  use  of  such  active 
medicines,  or  occasioned  by  the  disorders  for  which  they 
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administered,  than  any  means  which  has  yet  bccii  ap- 
plied. The  only  precaution  to  be  observed  here  is,  that 
in  cases  where  mercurial  medicines  have  been  exhibited, 
their  effects  should  be  allowed  to  pass  off  before  recourse 
is  had  to  the  cold  bath,  otherwise  its  use  might  prove  in- 
jurious rather  than 'beneficial. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  WARM  BATHINGI4 

The  warm  bath,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was 
greatly  employed  as  a luxury  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
In  the  more  degenerate  days  of  the  latter  people,  it  be- 
came so  prevailing  and  attractive  a gratification,  that,  it 
seems  to  have  become  a serious  object  with  the  emperors 
to  erect  immense  buildings  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
view  of  acquiring  popular  favour.  The  ruins  of  some 
of  these  splendid  establishments,  which  exist  at  this  day, 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  every  traveller.  Of 
these,  the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  it  is  said,  exceeded  all  the 
others  in  magnificence  and  extent.  Those  of  CaracaUa, 
according  to  some  authors,  were  so  large  as  to  admit,  con- 
veniently, not  fewer  than  1800  persons  to  bathe  at  the 
same  time. 

Water  heated  to  a proper  temperature  is  most  gene- 
rally employed  for  warm  bathing.  In  some  countries  the 
vapour  bath  is  preferred.  This  kind  of  bath  was  great- 
ly used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  as  well  as 
by  their  descendants  at  the  present  day.  The  vapour  is 
obtained  by  throwing  water  on  heated  stones,  in  a kind 
of  furnace  or  close  apartment,  in  which  the  person  who 
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tises  the  hath  stretches  himself  on  a mat  *.  A vapdilt 
bath,  somewhat  similar,  is  in  use  among  the  peasants  of 
Finland  f.  The  vapour  bath  is  also  a frequent  luxury 
among  some  of  the  Eastern  nations.  ' 

In  this  country^  except  for  topical  affections,  water  is 
Solely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  warm  bathing  ; and 
from  its  having  become,  in  different  pafts  of  the  world, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  an  idle  and  luxurious 
enjoyment,  an  unfavourable  opinion  has  long  prevailed 
of  its  utility;  But  at  present,  the  benefits  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  warm  bath  seem  to  have  produced  a dif- 
ferent impression  on  the  public  mind  ; and  the  numerous 
accommodations  which  have  of  late  years  been  establish- 
ed, and  to  which  crowds  annually  resort,  show  that  it  is 
not  regarded  merely  as  a luxury  ; and  indeed,  when  the 
benefits  obtained  from  warm  bathing  are  better  known^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a practice  so  salutary  will  be 
facilitated  and  extended.  Here,  then^  it  maybe  worth 
■while  to  consider^  1,  The  effects  of  the  wdrm  bath  on 
the  living  body  ; 2;  The  temperature  and  time  of  using 
it ; and,  3.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  found  beneficial. 

Sect.  i.  Of  the  Effects  of  the  Warm  Bath  on  the  Bodyi 

The  first  sensible  effect  of  the  warm  bath  on  the  body 
is  the  sensation  of  warmth  j and  this  effect  is  perceived 
although  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  some  degrees 
inferior  to  the  heat  of  the  body/  This  sensation  of  warmth 
is  no  doubt  partly  excited  by  the  increased  heat  of  the 
Water,  in  which  the  body  is  immersed,  above  that  of  thi 
air  of  the  atmosphere.  This  effect  follows  when  the 
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water  is  heated  a little  above  90®,  which  is  considerablj 
below  the  heat  of  the  body  ; and  it  has  been  proved,  by 
experiment,  that  it  is  not  merely  dependent  on  the  change 
of  the  medium,  and  the  relative  temperature  of  the  air 
and  water,  but  that  there  is  a real  increase  of  heat.  la 
a short  time  after  immersion  in  water  heated  to  93°,  the 
thermometer,  previously  introduced  into  the  mouth,  when 
it  stood  at  98®,  was  observed  to  rise  to  100°.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  during  which  time  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  remained  stationary,  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  98°,  and  stood  at  that  degree  while  the  ex- 
periment was  continued.  The  following  explanation  has 
been  given  of  these  phenomena.  The  heat  of  the  body 
is  regulated  by  the  process  of  transpiration,  or  secretion 
from  the  skin  ; but  this  process  is  for  a time  interrupted, 
while  the  body  is  completely  surrounded  by  a dense  me- 
dium like  water  ; and  while  this  interruption  continues, 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  accumulated,  which  augmented 
he?it  is  indicated  by  the  thermometer  : but  when  the  ba- 
lance of  the  powers,  which  have  operated  this  change, 
has  been  restored,  the  heat  of  the  body  returns  to  its 
former  standard. 

The  warm  bath  also  affects  the  respiration.  During  the 
immersion  the  respiration  is  observed  to  be  somewhat 
slower  than  usual.  This  retardation  is  ascribed  to  the 
increase  of  weight  of  water  to  be  displaced  during  each 
inspiration,  so  that  some  degree  of  voluntary  effort  is  re- 
quired to  elevate  the  ribs  and  distend  the  chest;  but  on 
the  cessation  of  this  exertion,  tlie  chest,  by  the  additional 
weight  of  the  water,  rapidly  subsides,  and  forces  the  air 
suddenly  from  the.  lungs.  From  this,  it  would  appear 
that  tlie  inspiration  only  is  retarded,  and  that  the  expira- 
tion is  accelerated.  But  may  it  not  be  suspected  that  ex- 
periment and  observation  are  still  wanting  fully  to  verify 
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tliese  facts?  and  that  this  change  In  the  respiration,  In 
consequence  of  immersion  in  warm  water,  is  owing  to 
some  other  cause  ? 

^ Tlie  effects  6f  warm  batliing  are  not  to  be  limited  en- 
tirelj  to  its  preveiiting  the  escape  of  Heat,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing an  accumulation  In  the  body.  It  has  been  clearly 
ascertained  that  there  is‘  a copious  and  constant  secretion 
going  bn  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  a set  of  ela- 
borate experiments  which  were  conducted  by  Seguiii 
imd  Lavdisiet,  the  nature  of  this  fimction  has  been  par- 

• ticularly  investigated,  and  the  relation  between  the  secre- 
tion from  the  lungs  dnd  that  from  the  surface  of  the  body 
determined.  It  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  a curious 

; piece  of  Information  to  state  the  whole  quantity  tran- 

• spired,  on  an  average,  frorfi  the  kings  and  the  surface  of 
•the  body,  in  a m'an  not  using  laborious  exercise,  as  it  was 
: ascertained  in  the  above  experiments.  This  quantity 
: amounted  to  18  grains  every  minute,  2 oz.  2 dr.  every 

hour,  and  54  dz.  m the  course  of  twenty-four  hours^ 
staking  the  rate  of  the  quantity  thrown  off  to  be  always 
'the  same.  But  this  quantity,  it  must  be  observed,  is 
liable  to  considerable  variation  with  regard  to  diminution 

and  increase  from  intreased  or  dimlniMied  exercik  and 
■heat. 

A very  general  opinion  had  prevailed  previous  to  the 
experiments  above  allilded  to,  that  part  of  the  fluid  was 
^absorbed  by  the  pores  of  the  sldn  during  the  immersion 
■df  the  body  In  warm  water ; so  that,  by  impregnating 
baths  with  substances  of  a nutritive  quality,  it  was  sup- 
:^osed  that  life  might  be  supported  when  the  stomach, 
rom  disease,  could  not  admit  or  digest  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  food.  But  it  has  been  clearly  and  fully  proved, 
-hat  no  such  absorption  or  inhalation  takes  place  by  the 
^km  while  the  external  cuticle  remains  unimpaired. 
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TliMC  experiments  have  been  mentioned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  some  conclusions  of  considerable  practical 
utility,,  which  may  be  obviously  deduced  from-  the  facts 
thus  established.  From  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
functions  of  the  animal  economy,,  the  grateful  feelings  | 
and  renovated  vigour,  which  are  the  result  of  warm  ba- 
thing properly  regulated,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  The  body,  after  immersion  for  some  time  m water, 
heated  to  such  a temperature  as  not  to  quicken  the  cir- 
culation, wasr  accurately  weighed  v and  it  was  found  that 
the  quantity  of  matter  perspired  was  only  equal  to  about 
two-thirds  of  what  would  have  been  lost,  had  the  same 
person  remained  exposed  to  the  air  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  During  immersion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the 
access  of  air  being  prevented,  the  perspiration  from  the 
skin  is  thus  suspended,  while  that  from  the  lungs  goes 
on  as  usual.  Not  aware  of  this  temporary  suspension  of 
the  perspiration  from  the  skin  during  immersion  in  the 
warm  bath,  the  smaU  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the 
body,  while  compared  with  what  happens  in  the  open- 
air,  iliay  have  misled  less  accurate  observers,  and  brought 
them  to  suppose  that  an  absorption  of  the  fluid  in  the 
bath  actually  took  place.  Another  fact  admits  of  e:c. 
planation  from  these  experiments.  It  has  been  obsen^ed 
that  thirst  is  alleviated  by  the  immersion  of  the  body  m 
water.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  interruption  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration, 

■ and  not  on  the  supposition  that  any  thing  is  received  into 

the  body. 

It  was  found  also  by  the  same  philosophers,  that  wher 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  raised  so  high  as  to  ac 
celerate  the  circulation,  and  increase  the  action  of  the  ex- 
halants  to  discharge  their  contents  in  the  form  of  sweat 
notwithstanding  the  density  of  the  medium  in  which  th« 
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'bodj  was  placed,  and  its  consequent  pressure  on  the  sur- 
face, the  loss  of  vweight,  even  during  immersion  in  the 
bath,  was  considerably  increased. 

From  what  has  been  stated  of  these  curious  experi- 
ments, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  why  immersion 
of  the  body,  after  being  exhausted  by  exertion,  in  a bath 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  90°,  or  some  degrees  higher, 
should  be  so  grateful  and  refreshing : for  by  its  effects  the 
immediate  causes  which  produce  debility  and  lassitude 
are  removed  ; the  waste  of  the  matter  perspired  is  check- 
ed; and  the  loss  of  heat,  which  so  readily  passes  off  from 
the  body  in  that  situation,  is  prevented.  In  this  state  of 
the  body,  the  utility  of  warm  bathmg  will  be  found  no 
less  proper,  and  its  effects  no  less  salutary,  than  immer- 
sion in  cold  water,  as  has  been  already  shown,  would 
prove  hurtfuL 

It  would  lead  into  unnecessary  discussion  particu- 
larly to  trace  the  history  of  warm  bathing  among  the  an- 
cients, and  of  the  abuses  which  afterwards  crept  into  the 
practice ; and  which,  perhaps,  may  have  been  in  some 
degree  the  means  of  bringing  it  into  disrepute  even  in 
modern  times.  Jt  was  originally  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refreshment  after  fatigue.  Those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  violent  exercises,  as  was  the  case  in  som<? 
of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  Greeks,  found  their 
exhausted  vigour  renewed,  and  their  depressed  spirits  ele- 
vated, by  immersion  in  the  warm  bath  : but,  from  being 
an  useful  and  invigorating  practice,  it  degenerated  at  last 
into  a mere  luxury ; and  from  the  too  frequent  use  of 
warm  bathing,  its  effects,  at  the  same  temperature,  as  might 
be  expected,  gradually  diminished  ; so  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary, to  have  the  same  degree  of  enjoyment,  to  in- 
crease the  temperature.  The  obvious  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  body  was  debilitated  and  relaxed,  instead 
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of  )3cing  j:efrej.hed  and  invigorated.  At  one  period  of 
the  Roman  republic,  it  was  the  duty  of  some  of  the  pub- 
lic ofFicers  to  see  that  the  heat  of  the  public  baths  wa? 
properly  regulated  b^fot'e  the  people  were  admitted  to 
them  ; but  afterwards,  when  this  beneficial  precaution  was 
neglected,  it  appears  to  have  been  no  unusual  thing  to 
raise  the  heat  of  the  water  nearly  to  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture. It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  debility 
and  disease  should  be  the  certain  consequence  of  exposing 
the  body  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a medium  so  much 
higher  than  its  own  temperature.  But  these  pernicious 
effects  will  be  avoided  by  proper  attention  to  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  bath  ; and  by  this  attention  to  the 
regulation  of  the  heat,  the  practice  of  warm  bathing,  in 
consequence  of  the  agreeable  and  salutary  effects  which 
may  be  obtained  from  it,  will  be  more  generally  followed 
than  it  has  hitherto  been, 


Sect.  2.  Of  the  proper  Temperuturc  and  Time  of  Using 

the  Warm  Bath. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  warm  bath  is  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  aboye,  and  which  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  degenerate  times  of  the  Romans.  When 
■the  heat  is  too  great,  effects^,  the  very  reverse  of  w'hat 
should  be  expected  from  it,  take  place  ; for  then,  instead 
of  increasing,  it  diminishes  the  vigour  of  the  body. 

When  the  water  is  under  the  temperatur?  of  yo°,  it 
scarcely  comes  under  the  denomination  of  a warm  bath  ; 
but  the  increase  of  a few  degrees  of  temperature  above 
this  23oint,  will  be  found  to  produce  a material  difference 
in  its  effects  on  the  body.  When  the  heat  of  the  bath  i^ 
raised  to  98°,  which  is  about  the  temperature  of  the 
Jiuman  body,  it  generally  quickens  the  pulse;  .and  it  i;^. 
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observed,  that  this  efFect  follows  when  the  water  of  the 
bath  is  at  a lower  degree  of  heat  in  the  evening  than  be- 
fore dinner.  When  it  is  proposed  to  excite  perspiration 
bj  means  of  the  warm  bath,  the  heat  should  be  gradually 
increased  during  immersion,  till  it  is  raised  to  the  tem- 
perature of  100°.  At  this  temperature  the  pulse  will  be 
accelerated,  and  the  increased  perspiration  will  appear  in 
the  face  ; and  this,  should  it  be  thought  necessary,  may 
be  kept  up  for  some  time^  by  going  immediately  from  the 
bath  to  a warm  bed. 

It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  sensation  of  warmth 
depends  on  the  relative  change  of  temperature  to  which 
the  body  is  ex]30sed  ; so  that  the  senses  ought  not  to  be 
trusted  in  regulating  the  heat  of  the  water  emjrloyed  in 
warm  bathing  : for  if  one  part  of  the  body  has  been  some 
time  in  a cold  medium,  water  at  a low  temperature  will 
feel  warm,  while  another  part  of  the  body  exposed  to  a 
w'arm  medium,  when  immersed  in  the  same  water,  experi-  ' 
ences  the  sensation  of  cold.  This  shows  the  propriety,  and 
indeed  the  necessity,  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  by  means  of  a thermometer.  The  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution has  sometimes  occasioned  serious  accidents ; for 
the  body  can  bear  a degree  of  heat  which  will  produce 
hurtful  consequences  if  it  be  gradually  increased,  and  even 
with  an  increased  sensation  of  pleasure.  One  case  is  on. 
record,  of  the  effects  of  inattention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  warm  bath  by  the  thermometer.  A 
gentleman,  to  whom  warm  bathing  had  been  recommend- 
ed, experienced  a very  agreeable  sensation  after  immersion ; 
and  not  aware  of  the  danger  of  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture, added  more  warm  water,'  with  the  view  of  increa- 
sing the  pleasure  : the  consequence  of  which  was,  from 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  bath,  that  the  circulation  was 
accelerated,  and  a slight  paralytic  aflection  was  induced. 
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The  best  and  most  obvious  rule  that  can  be  given  for 
regulating  the  warm  bath,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  to 
be  employed  with  a particular  view,  is,  that  the  heat 
should  never  be  so  great  as  to  accelerate  the  circulation, 
or  quicken  the  pulse.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted  by 
some  writers  on  warm  bathing,  that  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  uniformly  reduced  in  a bath  whose  temperature 
does  not  exceed  96°  ; but  it  seems  probable  that  this  po- 
sition is  susceptible  of  considerable  variation  from  differ- 
ent circumstances  ; s\jch  as  peculiarity  of  constitution,  and 
the  time  of  the  day  when  the  bathing  is  employed. 

It  appears,  from  general  experience,  that  the  most  be- 
neficial effects  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath  at  a temperature  between  90°  and  95°.  At  this 
temperature,  it  seems  to  be  fully  ascertained  that  it  may 
be  used  with  much  advantage  and  with  perfect  safety  j 
and,  excepting  with  some  particular  view,  it  ought  never 
to  be  resorted  to  at  a higher  degree  of  heat,  otherwise 
there  is  considerable  danger  from  its  stimulating  effects : 
and,  indeed,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  debilitating 
or  relaxing  effects  of  the  warm  bath,  as  they  have  been 
denominated,  with  some  degree  of  opprobrium,  have 
arisen  from  inattention  to  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
temperature.  Perhaps,  too,  some  of  the  bad  effects  which 
are  ascribed  to  warm  bathing,  may  have  been  produced 
by  employing  it  at  an  improper  time  of  the  day. 

Daily  experience  shows  that  the  circulation,  even  in 
persons  who  enjoy  perfect  health,  is  considerably  accele- 
rated towards  the  evening.  It  is  of  little  importance  to 
inquire,  whether  this  augmented  circulation,  and  increased 
frequency  of  pulse,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  stimulating 
effects  of  food,  or  to  the  debility  which  succeeds  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  body  during  the  day,  or  to  the  operation  of 
j)oth  these  causes,  The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  and  its 
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application  is  obvious  in  regulating  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath.  If,  then,  warm  bathing  be  resorted  to  in  the  even- 
ing, while  the  body  is  in  this  state  of  increased  irritability, 
the  tendency  will  be  still  farther  to  increase  it;  and  hence 
it  happens,  that  the  warm  bath  employed  late  in  the  even- 
ing,, has  not  had  the  effect  of  soothing  and  refreshing  the 
system,  and  thus  producing  agreeable  repose,  but  has 
been  often  followed  by  a watchful  and  sleepless  night. 

Keeping  then  this  in  view,  the  most  proper  time  for 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath  seems  to  be  about  an  hour  or 
two  before  dinner.  The  warm  bath  is  probably  em- 
ployed seldomer  at  this  time  of  the  day,  from  an  erro- 
neous opinion  of  the  consequences,  which  suppose  that 
the  body,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  is  more  susceptible  of 
catching  cold  ; but  this  opinion  is  founded  on  inaccurate 
observation,  and  want  of  discrimination  of  circumstances.^ 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  induce  feverish  complaints  by 
exposing  the  body  to  cold  air  after  it  has  been  heated  and 
exhausted  by  exertion  ; but  the  state  of  the  body  is  very 
different  after  immersion  in  the  warm  bath.  When  the 
body  has  been  subjected  to  exertion  and  fatigue,  the  aug- 
mented perspiration  rapidly  diminishes  its  heat;  but 
when  it  is  placed  in  a medium  about  its  own  tempe- 
rature, the  heat  is  not  only  prevented  from  escaping,  but 
it  is  perhaps  accumulated  : from  which  accumulation  the 
body  is  better  able  to  resist  the  action  of  cold  after  coming 
out  of  the  warm  bath  ; and  in  this  view,  there  would  be 
the  same  risk  of  catching  cold  by  leaving  a warm  bed 
and  going  into  the  open  air  when  the  temperature  is  at 
32®,  as  after  immersion  in  the  warm  bath.  No  more 
danger  need  be  apprehended  in  the  latter  than  in  the  for- 
mer case,  which  is  too  familiar  ever  to  be  the  subject  of 
a thought. 
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The  proper  time  and  manner  of  using  the  warm  bath 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  Count  Rumford  ; and  an 
experiment,  made  with  his  usual  accuracy  on  his  own  per- 
son at  Harrowgate,  affords  so  apt  an  illustration  of  the 
points  under  discussion,  that  it  will  probably  be  deemed 
worth  while  to  quote  It  at  length  in  his  own  words.  “ Be- 
ing at  Harrowgate,  he  observes,  on  account  of  my  health, 
I at  first  went  into  a bath,  warmed  to  about  96°  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  every  third  day.  At  first,  I went  in- 
to the  bath  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  remain- 
ed in  it  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  ; and  immediately  on 
coming  out  of  it,  went  to  bed,  my  bed  having  been  well 
warmed,  with  a view  to  prevent  my  taking  cold. 

Having  pursued  this  method  for  some  time,  and  find- 
ing myself  frequently  feverish  and  restless  after  bathing, 
I accidentally,  in  conversation,  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  an  intelligent  gentleman,  who  happened  to  lodge  in  the 
house,  and  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Har- 
rowgate every  year.  He  advised  me  to  change  my  hour 
of  bathing,  and  to  stay  longer  in  the  bath  ; and  above  all, 
to  avoid  going  into  a warmed  bed  on  coming  out  of  it.  I 
followed  his  advice,  and  shall  have  reason  all  my  life  to 
thank  him  for  it. 

“ I now  went  Into  the  bath  regularly  every  third  day, 
about  two  hours  before  dinner,  and  staid  in  it  half  an 
hour  ; and  in  coming  out  of  it,  instead  of  going  into  a 
warmed  bed,  I merely  had  myself  wiped  perfectly  dry 
with  warmed  cloths,  in  a warmed  room  adjoining  to  the 
bath  ; and  dressing  myself  in  a bed-gown,  which  was  mo- 
derately warm,  I retired  to  my  room,  where  I remained 
till  dinner  time,  amusing  myself  with  walking  about  the 
room,  and  with  reading  or  writing,  till  it  was  time  to 
for  dinner. 
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**  The  good  effects  produced  by  this  change  of  method 
were  too  striking  not  to  be  remarked  and  remembered. 

I was  no  longer  troubled  with  any  of  those  feverish  heats 
after  bathing,  which  I experienced  before  ; and  so  far 
from  being  chilly,  or  being  particularly  sensible  to  cold 
on  coming  out  of  the  bath,  I always  found  myself  less 
sensible  to  cold  after  bathing  than  before.  I even  ob- 
served repeatedly  and  invariably,  that  the  glow  of  health, 
and  pleasing  flow  of  spirits,  which  resulted  from  the  full 
and  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  bathing  had 
brought  on,  continued  for  many  hours,  and  never  was 
followed  by  any  thing  like  that  distressing  languor  which 
always  succeeds  to  an  artificial  increase  of  circulation  and 
momentary  flow  of  spirits,  which  are  produced  by  stimu- 
lating medicines. 

“ I regularly  found  that  I had  a better  appetite  for  my 
dinner  on  those  days  when  I bathed,'  than  on  those  when 
I did  not  bathe  ; and  also  that  I had  a better  digestion  ' 
and  better  spirits,  and  was  stronger  to  endure  fatigue, 

' and  less  sensible  to  cold  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

“ As  these  favourable  results  appeared  to  be  quite  re- 
gular and  constant,  I was  induced  to  proceed  to  a more 
decisive  experiment.  I now  began  to  bathe  every  second 
day  ; and  finding  all  the  advantageous  effects  which  I had 
before  experienced  from  warm  bathing  still  continued,  I 
was  encouraged  to  go  one  step  farther,  and  I now  began 
to  bathe  every  day. 

This  experiment  was  thought  to  be  very  hazardous  by 
many  persons  at  Harrowgate,  and  even  by  the  physician, 
who  did  not  much  approve  of  my  proceedings  ; but  as  no 
inconvenience  of  any  kind  appeared  to  result  from  it, 
and  as  I found  myself  growing  stronger  every  day,  and 
gaining  fresh  health,  activity,  and  spirits,  I continued  the 
practice^  and  actually  bathed  every  day  at  two  o’clock  in 


t?ie  afternoon,  for  half  an  hour,  in  a bath  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  96*^  and  97®  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale,  during  thirty- 
five  days. 

The  salutary  effects  of  this  experiment  were  perfect- 
ly* evident  to  all  those  who  were  present  and  saw  the 
progress  of  it,  and  the  advantages  I received  from  it  have 
been  permanent.  The  good  state  of  health  which  I have 
since  enjoyed  I attribute  to  it  entirely 

The  authority  of  Dr  Currie,  whose  attention  has  been 
so  much  occupied  in  considering  the  nature  and  effects 
of  bathing,  will  be  admitted  to  have  great  weight.  The 
following  quotation  contains  his  sentiments  on  the  tem- 
perature and  time  of  using  the  warm  bath  : **  The  effects 
of  the  warm  and  tepid  bath,”  he  observes,  “ though  more 
investigated  (than  the  effects  of  the  cold  bath),  are  scarce- 
ly better  understood  ; for  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  me- 
dicine on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  so  little 
has  been  decided.  These  subjects  are  connected  together, 
and  might  form,  with  great  advantage,  part  of  an  experi- 
mental inquiry  into  the  laws  of  animal  heat.  The  com- 
monly received  opinion,  that  the  warm  bath  relaxes  and 
enfeebles  the  system,  must,  I apprehend,  be  admitted  with 
many  restrictions.  Immersed  in  water  or  in  air  heated 
to  the  degree  that  quickens  the  circulation,  vve  are  doubt- 
less speedily  enfeebled  ; but  by  a heat  short  of  this  effect, 
it  may  be  disputed  whether  debility  is  ever  produced. 
The  degree  to  which  the  bath  must  be  heated  in  order  to 
quicken  the  circulation,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
blood.  In  my  own  case,  I have  found  the  pulse  become 
more  frequent  at  96®,  when  the  stomach  was  empty,  but 
at  94®  after  dinner ; and  the  practice,  said  tQ  have  been 
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adopted  by  the  ancients,  of  going  Into  the  bath  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  oppression  of  an  overloaded  stomach,, 
would  appear  to  me  to  have  been  attended  with  some  ha- 
zard, and  with  great  inconvenience.  It  does  not  indeed 
appear  how  the  desired  effect  was  obtained,  except  through 
the  means  of  profuse  sweating.  In  future  experiments 
respecting  the"  effects  of  the  warm  bath,  it  will  be  of  im- 
portance to  observe  the  heat  at  which  the  sensible  perspi- 
ration begins  to  flow  ; which  probably  varies  a good  deal 
in  different  constitutions,  and  which,  as  it  varies,  will  ma- 
terially affect  the  results^  It  will  be  important  also  to 
notice  the  state  of  the  stomach  as  to  fulness,  the  condition 
of  the  pulse,  the  previous  degree  of  exercise,  and  th^  ac- 
tual heat  of  the  surface  j aM  of  which,  according  to  my 
observation,  will  influence  tlie  experiments. 

“ In  all  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  of  importance  not  to 
use  the  bath  heated  to  the  degree  that  materially  quick- 
ens the  circulation  ; where  this  is  not  attended  to,  the 
symptoms  are  heightened,  unless,  indeed,  a speedy  and 
profuse  perspiration  ensues.  In  the  degrees  in  which  it 
does  not  quicken  the  circulation,  the  warm  bath  is  sooth- 
ing and  sedative,  especially  when  the  immersion  is  pro- 
longed ; and  it  is  the  temperature  from  00®  to  95 
that  is  so  singularly  restorative  after  fatigue,,  though 
a still  lower  heat  is  safe  and  refreshing,  as  those  who'havc 
used  the  baths  of  Buxton  can  testify. 

The  warm  bath  is  frequently  employed  to  excite  a 
sensible  perspiration,  which  may  be  prolonged  after  lea- 
ving it ; and  in  this  way  it  may  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage. Where  this  object  is  in  view.  It  is  advisable  to 
immerse  the  patient  in  the  water  heated  to  or  95° 
and  very  gradually  and  slowly  to  increase  the  heat  to  97°, 
or  perhaps  98®,  watching  its  effects.  When  the  sweat 
begins  to  appear  on  the  forehead,  if  the  pivlse  remains 
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calm,  and  the  patient  feels  at  ease,  an  increase  of  heat 
99°  or  even  lOO*’  may  be  ventured  on  with  safety, 
should  profuse  perspiration  be  required  : but  when  the 
bath  is  heated  z/i  the  first  instance  to  100'^,  the  sti- 
mulus of  heat  generally  produces  a feverish  circula- 
tion, which  the  subsequent  defective  perspiration  can- 
not allay.  The  injurious  effects  are  still  greater  where 
the  bath'  is  heated  at  first  to  105°  or  upwards ; and 
sweat,  instead  of  flowing  more  freely  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  temperature,  is  discharged  with  greater  dif- 
ficulty ; the  stimulus  of  the  heat,  and  the  suddenness  of 
its  application,  inducing  a contraction  of  the  orifices  of  the 
extreme  vessels  of  the  skin.  In  this  respect,  as  in  most 
others,  the  analogy  is  perfect  between  the  stomach  and. 
surface  ; for  it  will  uniformly  be  found,  that  sweating  is 
excited  more  easily  by  draughts  of  tepid  liquor,  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  same  fluid  swallowed  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  borne. 

The  sensible  perspiration  excited  in  the  warm  bath 
does  not  lower  the  temperature  of  the  body  while  im- 
mersed ; but  being  prolonged  afterwards,  it  becomes  pow- 
erfully refrigerant,  and  is  a remedy  of  great  efficacy; 
These  observations,  however,  show  the  importance  of  re- 
gulating the  temperature  of  the  warm  bath  by  the  ther- 
mometer^ and  demonstrate  how  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  the  observations  of  those  writers  who  speak  of 
its  effects  without  noting  its  temperature.  A variation 
of  two  or  three  degrees,  often  impossible  to  be  ascertain- 
ed by  the  sensations,  will  not  merely  vary  the  degree,  but 
alter  the  nature  of  its  effects*.” 

What  has  now  been  detailed,  in  the  two  foregoing  Sec- 
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tions,  on  the  nature,  effects,  and  temperature  of  the  warm 
bath,  as  well  as  the  proper  time  for  using  it,  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  concise  rules.  * 


Rules  to  he  observed  in  using  the  WARM  BaTH. 

1.  When  the  bath  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
freshment after  fatigue,  the  temperature  should  never  ex- 
ceed 90®  or  94i°  ; or  it  should  never  be  so  high  as  to 
quicken  the  circulation* 

2.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  time  of  remaining  in  the 
bath  should  not  be  less  than  half  an  hour. 

3.  On  coming  out  of  the  bath^  the  body  should  be 
wiped  dry  with  warm  cloths,  and  the  itsual  dress  re- 
sumed. 

4.  The  most  proper  time  of  bathing  is  when  the  sto- 
mach is  empty,  or  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner.  Never 
go  to  bed  immediately  after  warm  bathing. 

5.  The  warm  bath  should  never  be  used  in  the  even- 
ing : for  then  it  is  apt  to  accelerate  the  circulation,  and 
thus  to  produce  feverishness  and  restlessness  during  thO 
night. 

6.  When  the  warm  bath  is  employed  tO  produce  sen- 
sible perspiration  or  sweat,  go  into  it  at  the  temperature 
of  94®  or  95°  ; gradually  increase  it  to  97®  or  08°  j or  if 
profuse  sweating  be  required,  raise  it  to  99°  or  100°,  pro- 
vided the  pulse  be  not  quickened. 

7.  When  the  perspiration  appears  on  the  face,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  be  removed  to  bed,  after  wiping  the  body,  and 
there  the  sweating  is  prolonged  while  it  is  necessary. 
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^ECT.  3.  Of  the  Complamts  in  which  WARM  BathinO 

is  found  useful. 

The  preceding  observations  on  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  warm  bath,  will  in  some  measure  suggest  its  utility 
in  various  diseases  ; and  from  a consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  disorder  and  the  cure  required,  will  show  in 
what  cases,  and  liow  far,  it  may  be  safely  and  beneficially 
resorted  to.  It  will  not  therefore  now  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  long  discussion  on  the  use  of  warm  bathing 
as  a remedy  in  disease.  In  what  follows,  it  is  proposed 
to  state  very  briefly  some  of  the  complaints  in  which  the 
warm  bath  is  obviously  useful ; but  it  may  be  worth 
while  previously  to  notice  some  of  the  more  general  ef- 
fects of  warm  bathing,  as  it  is  beneficial  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  life,  on  the  approach  of  old  age,  and  on  account 
of  its  detersive  properties. 

During  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  the  warm  bath,  em- 
ployed under  proper  regulations,  would  certainly  be  of 
essential  service  in  promoting  and  invigorating  the  gene- 
ral health  of  the  system.  It  would  probably  be  no  less 
useful  in  preserving  the  skin  in  that  degree  of  softness  and 
openness  which  are  closely  connected  with  a healthy  state 
of  the  body.  In  many  cases,  too,  from  its  action  on  the 
skin,  warm  bathing  would  no  doubt  tend  to  facilitate  the 
progress,  and  by  this  means  diminish  the  danger  of  vari- 
ous eruptive  diseases  to^  which  the  earlier  stages  of  life 
are  subject.  This  practice  would  infallibly  be  followed 
by  very  different  effects  from  that  which  is  too  preva- 
lent in  this  country,  of  immersing  children  by  force  into 
the  cold  bath  or  open  sea,  inducing  such  alarm  and  terror 
as  often  to  excite  convulsions. 


^The  warm  bath  has  been  strongly  recoramende4  on  the 
approach  of  old  age,  'when  the  secretions  and  various  o- 
ther  functions  begin  to  be  less  active  and  vigorous.  In  such 
cases,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  grateful  en- 
joyments of  declining  life  ; supporting  and  renovating  its 
diminished  heat,  and  thus  retarding^  as  it  wercj  the  pro- 
gress of  old  age.  On  the  utility  of  warm  bathingi  ii'  this 
point  of  view.  Dr  Darwin  has  the  following  observa- 
tions : **  The  story  of  iEson/’  he  observes,  **  becoming 
young,  from  the  medicated  baths  of  Medea,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  teach  the  efficacy  of  warm  bathing  in  re- 
tarding the  approach  of  old  agci  The  words  relaxatioa 
and  bracings  which  are  generally  thought  expressive  of  the 
effiects  of  warm  and  cold  bathing,  are  mechanical  terms,  pro- 
perly applied  to  drums  or  strings,  but  aire  only  metaphors 
when  applied  to  the  effects  of  cold  and  warm  batiiing  on 
animal  bodies.  The  immediate  cause  of  old  age  seems 
to  reside  in  the  inirritability  of  the  liner  parts  or  vessels 
of  our  system  j hence  these  cease  to  act,  and  collapse,  or 
become  horny  or  bony.  The  warm  bath  is  peculiarly  ad-, 
apted  to  prevent  these  circumstances,  by  its  increasing  our 
irritability,  and  by  moistening  and  softening  the  skin,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  liner  vessels  which  terminate  in  it* 
To  those  who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  have  dry 
skins,  and  begin  to  be  emaciated,  the  waim  bath,  for  half 
an  hour  twice  a-week,  I believe  to  be  eminently  service- 
able in  retarding  the  advances  of  age*.”  The  following 
anecdote  of  the  practice  of  the  celebrated  Franklin,  re- 
-commended  to  him  by  the  same  ingenious  physician,  is 
farther  illustrative  of  the  same  opinion : “ When  Dr 
Franklin,”  says  Dr  Darwin,  « the  American  philosopher,. 


* Lovps  of  the  Platitf. 
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was  in  England,  I recommended  to  him  the  use  of  a warm 
bath  twice  a-week,  to  prevent  the  too  speedy  access  of  old 
age^  which  he  then  thought  that  he  felt  the  approach  of ; 
and  I have  been  informed  that  he  continued  the  use  of  it 
till  near  his  death,  which  was  at  an  advanced  age 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  warm  bath  may  be 
highly  useful,  merely  on  account  of  its  detersive  proper- 
ties ; and  when  it  is  employed  with  this  view,  as  a clean- 
ser or  purifier  of  the  skin,  the  temperature  may  be  regu- 
lated from  85°  to  95°.  When  the  secreted  matters  arc 
allowed  to  collect  and  remain  on  the  skin  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  is  not  without  reason  supposed,  that  by  ob- 
structing perspiration,  they  may  thus  give  rise  to  different 
cutaneous  diseases.  It  must  therefore  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  health  of  the  body,  which  depends  so  much 
upon  the  state  of  the  skin,  and  the  proper  action  of  its 
vessels,  to  have  all  extraneous  matters  removed  as  soon 
as  they  are  deposited  on  its  surface.  This  is  most  effec- 
tually accomplished  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm 
bath.  It  was  a custom  with  the  ancients  to  employ  the 
leaves  of  the  mallow,  or  the  dry  flower  of  a species  of 
vetch,  for  rubbing  the  surface  of  their  bodies  while  in  the 
warm  bath.  Common  bran,  or  what  is  known  by  the  name 
of  almond  meal,  might  perhaps  be  used  as  a valuable 
substitute  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  equal  effect. 

Hectic  Fever In  the  fever  which  comes  under  this 

denomination,  the  strength  of  the  pulse  is  diminished,  but 
it  is  increased  in  velocity ; and  these  symptoms  are  accom- 
panied with  a falling  off  or  wasting  of  the  body.  Here 
warm  bathing  will  be  found  an  efficacious  remedy.  Even 
the  hectic  fever  which  accompanies  consumption,  admits 
of  a temporary  alleviation  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 


* Zoononila,  p.  6S6. 
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Chronic  TVcahnfh.— The  symptbmit  which  attend  this 
fcomplaint  are  a quick  pulse,  a shrunk  or  shrivelled  appear- 
ance of  the  skin,  and  sleepless  nights,  without  any  local 
diseased  affection  : but  such  complaints,  which  frequently 
resist  the  effects  of  the  most  powerful  medicines;  receive 
great  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  Herb  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  that  in  this  peculiarly  irritable  state  of  the 
constitution,  cold  bathings  being  generally  hurtful,  should 
be  avoided. 

Spasfnodtc  This  troublesonie  complaint,  as 

well  as  other  nervous  affections,  arc  often  greatly  relieved 
by  the’  use  of  the  warm  bath.  Even  the  partial  applica- 
tion of  warm  water  to  the  inferior  extremities,  has  pro-  v 
vcd  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  obviating  or.  mitigating 
those  convulsions  which  sometimes  are  induced  ptevious 
to  the  eruption  in  diseases  of  this  kind. 

Colic  P ains,  \^c. — In  these  severe  complaints,  the  uti- 
lity of  warm  bathing  is  -not  sufficiently  known.  It  majr 
be  employed  either  generally  or  topicalljr,  and  in  both 
ways  with  great  advantage.  'Warm  bathing  is  also  found 
highly  useful  in  the  species  of  colic  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  poison  of  lead ; and  it  rarely  fails  in  prov  ng  be- 
neficial, by  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  pain  which  is 

produced  by  the  stoppage  of  biliary  calculi  in  the  duct  of 
the  gall  bladder; 

Gravelly  Disorders,  ^c.>-Great  relief  has  been  offen 
obtained  from  the  use  of  warm  bathing  in  many  of  the 
afiections  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  pain  which  is  oc- 
caMoned  by  the  passage  of  gravel  along  the  ureters,  wheh 
It  is  interrupted  by  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  these 
organs,  and  even  when  it  descends  along  the  urethra,  is 
greatly  mitigated  by  immersion  in  warm  water;  The 
terrible  pain  wh-ch  is  pr  >d  iced  during  a fit  of  tlie  stone 
IS  often  moderated  and  relieved  by  the  same  means.  It 
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may  be  added,  that  warm  bathing  will  be  of  the  utarost 
service  in  all  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  kidneys. 

Rheumatism^  \§c.  — In  that  species  of  rheumatism  which 
is  not  accompanied  with  fewer  or  inflammatory  symptoms,^ 
and  which  is  called  ehronicy  warm  bathing  has  been  often 
found  so  highly  beneficial,  that  it  may  be  regarded  in 
some  measure  as  a specific  remedy  against  this  harassing 
disorder.  In  some  modifications  of  gout  and  palsy,  the 
utility  of  warm  bathing  has  been  very  considerable. 

Fistulous  Uleerations, — In  fistulous  sores  of  the  peri- 
naeum,  which,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the  parts  in  which 
they  are  situated,  are  extremely  troublesome  and  difficult 
©f  curcy  much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath.  It  is  recommended  to  continue  the  im- 
mersion in  water,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  feelings,  for 
an  hour  daily  ; and  by  this  practice  it  appears,  that  the 
pain  and  irritation  are  greatly  alleviated,  and  a disposi- 
tion to  heal  is  induced  on  the  ulcerations. 

Obstructions, — In  cases  of  suppression  or  irregularity 
of  the  menstrual  discharge,  which,  from  the  irritable  state 
of  the  system,  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with  hys- 
teric affections,  the  most  beneficial  effects  may  be  expect- 
ed from  warm  bathing. 

Sioelling  of  the  Fxtremities. — The  warm  bath,  it  seems 
probable,  may  be  employed  with  considerable  advantage 
in  cases  of  swelling  of  the  legs,  which  are  the  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  causes  that  induce  debility  y and  it 
has  been  recommended  in  all  those  cases  where  general 
debility  exists,  accompanied  with  cold  extremities. 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING 

A DESCRIPTION 

or  THE 

BATHS  AT  PORTOBELLO, 

NEAR  EPINBURGW, 


In  contemplating  the  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
at  Portobello  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  in  the 
use  of  cold  and  warm  baths,  it  is  impossible  not  to  advert 
to  the  train  of  circumstances  which  gave  origin  to  this 
beneficial  institution,  and  which  finally  led  to  its  complete 
establishment.  A town  starting  up  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  in  the  midst  of  a sterile  solitafy  spot,  annually  ex- 
tending its  limits,  and  exhibiting  all  the  elegance  and  com- 
fort of  modern  improvement,  is  no  frequent  occurrence. 
The  reader  will  not  probably  be  displeased,  shortly  to 
trace  its  progressive  history. 

Jt  is  within  the  remembrance  of  many  persons  yet  li- 
ving, that  the  lands  called  Figgate,  on  which  Portobello  is 
now  built,  were  a perfect  waste,  covered  almost  entirely 
with  whins  or  fur?,e.  As  a proof  of  the  sterility  of  these 
lands,  the  whole,  amounting  to  seventy  acres,  were  let, 
not  much  above  forty  years  ago,  for  200  raerks  Scots  of 
yearly  rent,  a sum  little  exceeding  L.ll  Sterling  j but  in 
the  year  1T62  or  1763,  they  were  sold  by  Lord  Milton 
to  Baron  Mure  for  about  L.1500,  and  afterwards  feued 
^ut  by  the  latter  to  Mr  Jamieson,  at  the  rate  of  L.,3/fr 
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acre  ; and  such  has  been  the  rise  of  value,  that  some  parW 
of  the  same  lands  have  been  lately  disposed  of  at  an  year^ 
ly  feu-duty  of  L.40  per  annum  for  every  acre*.  The 
extraordinary  rise  in  the  value  of  these  lands  is  less  owing- 
to  the  improved  condition  of  the  soil  than  to  its  local  situ- 
ation. The  whole  lands  stretch  along  the  sea-shore ; the 
$oil  is  light  and  dry  ; the  sea-beach  having  a gentle  de- 
scent, is  smooth  and  fine  ; and  the  waters  of  the  sea,  at  a 
distance  from  any  considerable  stream,  are  unmixed, 
Strong,  and  pure.  These  circumstances,  so  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable for  sea-bathing,  or  summer  quarters,  with  its 
vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  have  long  given  Portobello  a 
decided  preference  with  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to 
every  other  place. 

Portobello  being  thus  marked  by  nature  as  a sea-ba- 
thing station,  has  been  for  many  years  greatly  resorted  to 
for  this  purpose  ; and  hence  may  be  accounted  for  the  un-f 
usual  rapidity  of  its  increase  and  extension.  Were  a per- 
son, after  a few  years  absence,  to  revisit  Portobello,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  change 
on  this  spot,  and  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  at  a loss  to 
recognize  what  was  formerly  perfectly  familiar  to  him. 
The  tower,  a fanciful  imitation  of  a Gothic  structure, 
which  once  formed  the  most  prominent  object  here,  and 
was  seen  at  a"  great  distance  from  sea  and  land,  is  now’ lost 
among  numerous  elegant  buildings  equally  high,  and  laid 
out  as  commodious  mansions,  which  are  partly  occupied 
by  the  proprietors  themselves,  and  partly  let  out  to  hire, 
by  the  month  or  season,  to  strangers.  Connected  with 
many  of  these  mansions  are  spacious  gardens,  under  ex- 
cellent cultivation,  and  well  slocked  with  various  kinds 
pf  fruit  trees. 

♦ l>oautic8  of  Scotland,  Vol.  I.  p. 
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This  view,  which  exhibits  a faithful  picture  of  the 
ilse,  progressive  improvement,  and  present  state  of  Porto- 
bello,  affords  a striking  instance  of  a pleasing  change  of 
a dreary  and  barren  solitude  converted  into  a cultivated 
and  productive  soil,  which  is  covered  with  a numerous 
and  increasing  population.  And  this  change  is  the  more 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  has  been  effect- 
ed, by  the  labours  of  industry,  on  a spot  which  seemed 
originally  destined  only  to  furnish  materials,  from  the 
strata  of  clay  deposited  under  its  sterile,  sandy  soil,  for 
the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  coarse  stone-ware ; 
for  the  purpose  of  which  the  first  settlers  were  attracted 
to  it.  Some  of  these  manufactures  are  yet  successfully 
carried  on,  as  well  as  some  others. 

The  circumstances  above  stated  rendering  this  place  so 
desirable  a retreat,  and  so  favourable  a situation  for  sea 
bathing,  probably  suggested  to  some  intelligent  indivi- 
duals an  extension  of  the  accommodation  which  its  na- 
tural advantages  afforded  ; and  pointed  out  the  utility  of 
erecting  a suite  of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  cold  and 
warm  bathing. 

This  hint  was  improved,  a plan  for  the  building  was 
proposed,  and  the  expence  of  executing  the  work  was 
estimated.  According  to  the  original  plan,  contrived 
with  much  taste  and  judgment,  and  combining  at  once 
great  elegance  with  the  most  perfect  accommodation,  ten 
baths  were  to  be  constructed  ; two  for  the  purpose  of  cold 
bathing,  and  eight  for  warm  bathing.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  the  gentlemen  above 
alluded  to,  joined  by  others,  formed  themselves  into  a So- 
ciety, under  the  name  of  “ The  Portobello  Bath  Society  p* 
the  affairs  of  which  are  managed  by  nine  of  their  own 
number,  one  of  whom  Is  treasurer  and  another  is  secre- 
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The  expence  of  erecting  the  whole  5ultc  of  buildings, 
according  to  the  approved  plan,  was  estimated  at  L.5000 ; 
■which  was  proposed  to  be  raised  bj  subscription,  in 
shares  of  L.25  each.  Beside  his  proportion  of  the  pro«i 
fits,  every  holder  of  a share  is  entitled  to  use  the  baths  at 
half  price  ; and  every  holder  of  two  shares  has  the  same 
privilege  free  of  all  expence.  A considerable  sum  was 
immediately  subscribed ; and  soon  after  the  building  com- 
menced, this  sum  amounted  to  L.1600.  At  present  it  ex- 
eeeds  L.3000. 

As  another  proof  of  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
Portobello,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  very  spot  on 
■which  the  building  is  erected,  seems  to  have  been  obtain- 
ed from  the  domain  of  the  ocean ; and  it  is  surely  not  a 
little  gratifying  to  contemplate  an  establishment,  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  public  benefit,  formed  in  a place 
otherwise  unproductive,  or  totally  useless.  The  build- 
ing commenced  in  October  1804;  and  it  was  carried  on. 
with  such  spirit  and  expedition,  by  the  activity  and  ex- 
ertion of  the  managers,  that  not  many  months  had  elapsed 
till  it  was  as  far  completed  as  the  extent  of  the  funds 
would  admit.  But  only  one- half  of  the  intended  plan 
has  been  executed.  This  consists  of  one  cold  h?ih  and  four 
warm  baths. 

The  cold  bath  is  constructed  of  excellent  freestone  finely 
polished.  The  warm  batfis,  which  aie  fitted  up  with 
great  neatness  and  elegance,  are  lined  with  polished 
marble,  and  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  contain  a large 
quantity  of  water  ; so  that  bathing  here  is  not  only  com- 
modious and  comfortable,  but  the  effects  of  it,  from  a 
great  body  of  water  being  employed,  are  more  uniform 
and  permanent.  £ach  of  the  warm  baths  has  two  pipes 
which  communicate  with  it ; the  one  for  tlie  purpose  of 
conveying  hot  water  from  the  boiler,  and  the  other  fof 


tionvteying  cold  water  from  the  reservoir : so  that  in  this 
way,  and  by  means  of  a thermometer,  W'ith  which  each 
■tvarm  bath  is  provided,  the  water  can  be  regulated  to  any 
degree  of  temperature  that  may  be  required.  To  each  of 
the  warm  baths  there  is,  besides,  attached  an  apartment 
for  undressing  and  dressing.  This  apartment  has  a fire- 
place, and  is  furnished  with  every  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion which  any  gentleman  could  wish  to  have  in  his  own 
private  apartments.  But  beside  the  ordinary  dressing 
rooms,  one  of  the  apartments  is  fitted  up  with  a bed  and 
other  conveniences,  for  weak  and  delicate  persons,  who 
may  find  repose  after  bathing  proper  or  necessary.  The 
bed-chamber  will  also  be  an  agreeable  accommodation  to 
those  who  wish  to  promote  and  continue  perspiration 
after  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  raised  with  this-  view  to  a 
higher  temperature  than  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  warm 
bathing.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  after  so  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
bathers,  that  the  water,  every  time  it  is  used,  is  let  off 
both  from  the  cold  and  hot  baths  ; and  after  the  baths 
have  been  completely  cleaned  out,  in  presence  of  the  ba- 
ther, a new  quantity  is  conveyed  to  them. 

The  water  with  which  the  whole  of  the  baths  are  sup- 
plied, is  taken  up  at  some  distance  within  high  watev 
mark ; so  that  it  is  not  only  of  greater  strength  than  what 
is  nearer  to  the  shore,  which  is  diluted  with  the  fresh 
water  from  the  land  ^ but  it  is  also  more  free  from  those 
impurities  with  which  the  water  taken  up  nearer  to  the 
land  is  unavoidably  mixed.  This  water  is  conveyed  in 
pipes  to  a large  reservoir,  adjoining  to  the  building,  by- 
means  of  machinery,  which  is  driven  by  a horse  ; and 
from  the  reservoir  it  is  partly  conveyed  to  the  boiler  and 
partly  to  the  baths. 

The  baths  are  under  the  immediate  management  of  a 
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lAale  and  female  keeper,  who  are  required  to  give  every 
proper  and  necessary  service  to  the  bathers.  The  fixed 
price  for  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  is  three  shillings,  and 
one  shilling  and  sixpenfce  for  the  use  of  the  Cold  bath. 
By  a late  regulation  of  the  Committee,  the  warm  baths, 
when  not  otherwsie  occupied,-  are  permitted  to  be  used  as 
cold  baths,  at  the  price  of  one  shilling. 

The  expence  of  frequent  bathing,  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  prices  stated  above,  must  be  considerable  ; and  this 
has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  more  general  uti- 
lity of  the  establishments  There  is,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, some  weight  in  the  objection  j since  the  circum- 
stances of  many  persons,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  baths 
would  be  highly  beneficial^  in  some  measure  preclude 
them  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  benefit.  The  Subscri- 
bers and  Managers  saw, this  limitation  of  the  use  of  the 
baths : But  when  the  great  expence  of  erecting  the  build- 
ings, the  daily  charges  in  keeping  up  the  establishment, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  necessary  attendants,  are  consider- 
' ed,  it  will  appear  that  the  fees  for  warm  bathing  could  not 
have  been  more  reduced^ 

The  Society,  actuated  by  a generous  humanity,  have 
had  it  also  in  contemplation,  as  soon  as  their  funds  will 
admit,  to  erect  a warm  bath,  with  a dressing  room  at- 
tached to  it,  solely  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor  ; 
and  accordingly  this  forms  part  of  the  original  plan. 
When  this  part  of  the  plan  is  executed,  the  Society  pro- 
pose to  prepare  and  furnish  the  water  for  this  bath  ; and 
they  have  no  doubt  that  the  public,,  satisfied  of  the  utility 
of  extending  the  benefits  of  warm  bathing  to  the  poor, 
will  provide,  by  subscription,  for  the  necessary  expenccs 
of  attendance. 

One-half  of  the  buildings  only,  it  has  been  observed, 

has  been  finished  ; but  this  affords  an  excellent  specimen 
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of  what  the  whole,  when  completed,  will  Exhibit,  of  a 
plan  contrived  with  good  taste,  in  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  design,  combined  with  the  more  essential  objects  of 
convenience  and  utility.  Beside  the  internal  accommo- 
dations already  mentioned,  when  the  original  plan  is  exe- 
cuted, there  will  be  a large  public  room  for  the  use  of 
the  Subscribers,  as  well  as  of  others  who  frequent  the 
bath.  At  present  the  piazza,  which  extends  the  length 
of  the  building,  and  has  a fine  southern  exposure,  and 
therefore  sheltered  completely  from  the  prevailing  winds 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  will  afford  to  the  invalid,  evea 
in  winter,  a v'ery  agreeable  walk.  The  court-yard  also, 
to  the  south  of  the  buildings,  is  clean,  dry,  and  spacious  $ 
thus  affording  ample  room  for  admitting  and  turning  car- 
riages. At  one  end  of  the  court-yard  a stable  is  erected, 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  come  to  the  baths  on 
horseback  j and  a sedan  chair  is  provided  for  th«  use  of 
those  who  require  to  be  carried  to  or  from  the  baths. 

With  a view  still  farther  to  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  public,  the  Society  have  formed,  on  the  south, 
of  the  court-yard,  an  elevated  terrace  walk,  which  is 
agreeably  ornamented  with  flower  borders.  This  walk  is 
perfectly  dry  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  commands 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  prospects  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis.  Almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  Frith  is 
included  in  the  view,  with  the  ships  and  vessels  passing 
up  and  down  ; the  opposite  shores  of  Fife,  and  the  nume- 
rous towns  and  villages  which  skirt  that  coast ; the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  Fortli,  and  the  rich,  highly  cultivated 
country  on  that  side  ; with  the  towns,  villages,  elegant  ' 
mansions,  and  ancient  ruins,  which  are  seen  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  contemplating  this  highly  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  prospect,  the  elegance  and  taste  display- 
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«d  building,  and  the  great  utility  to  be  expected 

from  the  establishment,  the  most  indifferent  can  scarcely 
fail  to  acknowledge,  that  the  public  is  much  indebted  to 
the  spirited  exertions  of  the  Subscribers  and  Managers, 
for  what  has  been  already  executed  of  the  plan  for  its  ac- 
commodation. And  when  the  utility  of  the-plan  is  fully 
known,  the  public,  it  cannot  for  a moment  be  doubted, 
will  liberally  come  forward  in  encouraging  and  promoting 
the  b«iefidal  views  of  the  Institutioiy.' 
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